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HE modern housewife wants her bathroom to be the cleanest, 
brightest, healthiest spot in her immaculate home. 

“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware carries with it a constant 
assurance of health. Its pure, snow-white, non-porous surface, and 
the total absence of cracks and crevices are a protection against dust 
and dirt, and make it the cleanest, brightest, and most healthful ware 
for the modern bathroom. 


THE COST IS MODERATE 


The fixtures shown in this illustration are Lenox Lavatory, 
**New Favorite’’ Bath and ‘‘Edux’’ Closet. The cost com= 
plete is approximately $101, not counting piping and labor. 


Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment, 
or only a lavatory, you will find our handsome 
book “*“MODERN BATHROOMS ’”’ of 
the greatest assistance. It shows many simple, 
inexpensive interiors as well as luxurious ones; 
gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration and 
approximate cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of 
six cents postage. (100 pages.) 


CAUTION:—Every piece of “Standard” Ware 
bears our guarantee ** Green and Gold 7 label, 
and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the 
outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substi- 
tutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more 
in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Tif. Co. 


Dept. M,PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: 


“Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 


In London: 22 Holborn Viaduct 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


JUST READY 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Volume III. The Wars of Religion 


is the new addition to ‘‘ the most full, comprehensive, and scientific history of 
modern times in the English language, or in any other language’’ (/Vaézon). 
Aside from it, the volumes now ready are— 

I. THE RENAISSANCE 

Il. THE REFORMATION 

VII. THE UNITED STATES 

VIII. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


“The best short monographs in English on their respective subjects.”’ 
—New York Times’ Saturday Review. 


To be complete in twelve volumes. Royal 8vo. . Each volum-, $4.00 net, (Carriage 30c ) 





Eden Phillpotts’s ew novel The Secret Woman 


By the authorof ‘‘ The American Prisoner,” ‘‘ Children of the Mist,’’ etc. 
“‘ Mr. Phillpotts has produced his masterpiece in this novel.".—The New York Herald. Cloth, $1.50 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR The American Prisoner 
“A novel by EpEN PsILLPoTTs must be reckoned one of the literary events of the season .’’ — 
Evening Post, N. Y. Illustrated, cloth, r2mo, $1:50 net 





English Men of Letters Series 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes just ready. 
THOMAS MOORE. By STEPHEN GWYNN, author of ‘‘ Masters 
of English Literature,”’ etc. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, author of 
** Collections and Recollections.”’ 
ROSSETTI. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
“One of the most interesting of the new series, which . . . has kept a remarkably high 
level of excellence.”—EHvening Post. 
Each, in blue cloth, r2mo, gilt tops, 75 cents net. (Postage gc.) 





Labor Problems 4 7ext-Book by 


THOMAS SEWALL ADAMS, Ph.D. and HELEN L. SUMNER, A. B. 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the Honorary Fellow in Political Economy in the 
niversity of Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin, 


This book is intended to furnish a convenient collection of facts that will facilitate the study of the American 
labor problem, Among the topics covered are : Women and Child Labor ; Immigration ; the Sweating System ; 
Poverty, Karnings, and Unemployment; Labor Organizations and Employers’ Associations ; The Agencies of 
Industriai Peace ; Profit Sharing; Codperation ; Industrial Education ; Labor Laws; The Material Progress of 
the Wage-Earning Classes. Cloth, 12mo, pp. xv.+579, $1.75 net. (Postage 13c.) 





The Life of Florence Nightingale /ust Ready 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY, author of ‘‘ Personal Life of Queen Victoria,’’ ‘* Life 
of Queen Alexandra,” etc. With twenty-two illustrations. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.75 net. (Postage 13c.) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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arly Western Travels: 1748-1846 


NNOTATED Reprints of the best and rarest contemporary Travels, de- 

scriptive of the Aborigines and Social and Economic Conditions in 
the Middle and Far West during the period of Early American Settle. 
ment. 





Edited with Historical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Bibliographical Notes, 
and Introductions and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD TuwalTEs, LL.D. 


With facsimiles of the original title-pages, maps, portraits, views, etc. Each volume large 
8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. Price $4.00 net per volume (except the Atlas, which is $15.00 
net). A limited edition of each volume only is made. With an Analytical Index to the Whole. 


‘* The books are handsomely bound and printed. The editing by Dr. Thwaites seems to 
have been done with his customary care and knowledge. There is no want of helpful annota- 
tions. The books therefore will be likely to be of more real value than the early prints from 
which they are taken.””—American Historical Review. 

** An undertaking of great interest to every student of Western history. Exhaustive notes 
and introductions are by Dr. Thwaites, the foremost authority on Western history, who is also 
to supply an elaborate analytical index, under one alphabet, to the complete series. This lat- 


ter is an especially valuable feature, as almost all the rare originals are without indexes.’”’— 
The Dial. 


“The annotations are abundant and highly valuable.’—New York Evening Post. 








Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


A series of monographs on the history of America as portrayed in the evolution of its high- 
ways of War, Commerce, and Social Expansion. 


Comprising the following volumes : 
I—Paths of the Mound-Building Indians. VIII—Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
II—Indian Thoroughfares. IX—Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
III—Washington’s Road. X—The Cumberland Road. 
IV—Braddock’s Road. XI, XII—Pioneer Roads of America, 2 volumes. 
V—tThe Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. XIII,XIV—The Great American Canals, 2 volumes. 
VI—Boone’s Wilderness Road. XV—The Future of Road- Making in America. 
VII—Portage Paths. XVI—Index. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. A LIMITED EDITION only printed, in large type on 
Dickinson’s hand-made paper, and illustrated with maps, plates, and facsimiles. PRICE, volumes 
one and two, $2.00 met each; volumes three to sixteen, $2.50 met each. 

FIFTY SETS PRINTED ON LARGE PAPER, each numbered and signed by the author. Cloth, 
with paper label, uncut, gilt tops. Price, $5.00 me¢ per volume. 


“The history of American trails and carries in colonial times; of paths, roads, and highways in our na 
tional beginnings; and of our great lake, river, and railroad traffic in later times is and has been of the first 
importance in our social and political history. Mr. Hulbert has shown himself abundantly able to investigate 
the subject and put in good form the results of his labors.’”’—Prof. WM. M. SLOANE, Princeton University. 

“As in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most entertainingseries. The charm of the style 
is evident.”"— American Historical Review. 

**His style is effective . . . an invaluable contribution to the makings of American History.” 

—New York Evening Post. 





Full descriptive circular and contents of the volumes will be mailed on application. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Now Ready Cheap Edition 


Of a Remarkable Book 
The Psalms in Human Life 


BY ROWLAND E. PROTHERO 
8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


The author has brought together here certain pages of 
history showing the tremendous influences the Psalms 
have had on the religious and political life of the nations. 


In its expensive form ($3.50) the book has passed 
through five editions in England and America. 


‘‘ Not merely a remarkable but an impressive book,”—S/andard. 
‘One of the most invigorating, inspiriting and comforting books which have 
appeared for many years.’—Dazly 7elegraph. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West 23d St., New York 
ie EEE 


Postage 14 cents 











WHY ‘“‘PAGANS’’? 


The term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic 
or barbarian, and as used by Christians means an idol- 
atrous or godless man—a heathen: A_ heathen means 
a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek 
Philosophers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of 
the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or bar- 
barians and not godless, but eminently “ godly,” and 
represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
wil! be found the most exalted conceptions of God, 
the Soul. and a life of virtue. In the words of Soc- 
rates, 500 years before the New Testament was writ- 
ten, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine 
of the immortal soul and its future states of proba- 
tion, reward and punishment than can be found in 
any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 
B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with that 
siven by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert 
Spencer. To get a true idea of “pagan” teachings 
and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of 
Evoluion of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 
by Prof, Jas. H. Hyslop, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, 
including many portraits of the philosophers, and a 
Life of Socrates. 


Price $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers. 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON, 
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Clarence S. Darrow’s ‘‘Idyl of Boyhood’’ 


SECOND EDITION 


The success of ‘‘ Farmington”’ is the kind 
that lasts, and it is expected to run into 
many more editions in the years to come. 


From ‘‘THE DIAL”’ 

“*Farmington’ is not a book to be taken from the public 
library, or even to be borrowed from an obliging friend. 
It is a book to own—to read by the winter’s fire, and re-read 
under a summer tree; a book to be kept on the shelf where 
the oldest favorites live. It is a book for boys. for women— 
but above all, it is a book for men who have once been boys.” 

Of all Booksellers, or sent Post- 
paid by the Publishers upon receipt of $1.50 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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J. M. HANSON’S CLUBBING OFFERS 











Devo 


Editor. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 


we ee 


The periodicals in any club offer will be sent THE INDEPENDENT » $2.00 Y ere 


1 te ane oF diferent nddreeten | REVIEW OF REVIEWS - 2.50 9D. 29 


The subscriptions way be new or renewals. THE SMART SET - .« 2.50 For All Three. 
a [Checks accepted] 


t, Biblical World, and Success - Keg. Exige Cigp, Friee. 
ent Work - - . ‘Tas .00 
Revi bner’s 
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Ma onlwe W ork 926. St. Nich ro H ie * 
euse Beau mart =et an paper ~ ™ 

t ers Magazine and Harper’s Ba > saaad 

L ew of Reviews and Bib eal World” - « 

ent and Art Interchange - o “ sa = 


WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 
American Boy - sar $1. : . FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


American Inventor. Any Two of LADIES HOME JOURNAL $2 25 


roy Constiutioa (Weekly) i these SATURDAY EVENING POST 
$1.50 
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Bookkeepe 

HKoston ‘Cooking School.. 
Brown 

Cincinnati | Ruiner (Weekly). : 
Cosmopol: 

Courtersvournal frock). 
Eleanor Kirk’s 
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’ For the = 
The Youth’s Companion "or.ths, Situstwe 
Free All the issues of the Companion for the remaining 
ve weeks of 1904 The Thanks ving, Cartoumesend Koy 
Any Three Year’s Double Numbers. .The Companions “ Carnation” 
Calendar for 1905, printed in 2 colors. All for $I 75 

$2 00O IfsenttoJ M. tanson, Lexington, Ky. . 











—4 Beautiful 
— epee 
mo 
Inter-Ocean tes ™ 
quater Fothettes.. 
eslie’s Mon 
litte Folks oncnl 
m and omen. 
National Magazine 
Dutdoor Life. 
Pathfinder 
Pearson’s.. 
Philistine 
Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review 
tecreation 


y be added to 
Scribner's Magazine co: combination for any $2.85 
Scribner's alone costs $3.00 





Any Four 


$2.50 
ns. set 


Any One of G “HINTS 
These with Two 
of Class B 


Any American Publisher. Phoenix 
$4 2 5 Our References Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky., Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s. 
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Art Interchange.... 
Biblical World.. 
Booklover’s Magazin 
Burr Mcintesh.... 
Current Literature 
Independent 
ows 


An Roa of Any customer sending us 
hese ONE MAGAZINE FREE three combinations to any 
of the above (except the Ladies Home Journal offer) may 


have free and sent to any address desired magazi' 
s 3 . 7 5 mentioned in Class A above. a ~ _ 


Any Three YOU MAY ADD TO THESE CLUBS 
$5. 25 $3. Ladies Home Journal.. 
oa Saturday Evenin; Post. 
5 Magname. 














AnyOne of These 
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porn a 


Clu 
Harper's Weekly. 
Siicicceenctsacac Metropolitan... oe Scribner’ tel 
Woerld’s 00 - ’ $5.00 per year. 
Our large 44-page catalog gqataine about 3,000 publications at lowest prices. Write ter it now and 
see how much you can save. It’s fre 
2 Club-Raisers and Agents Wanted oo take orders for our combination offers, Liberal commiasion paid. 


Rone eaten. testes Je [1 HANSON Magazine Agency, ™is%=" Lexington, Ky. 


Kastern Offices, 53 and 54 Bible House, New York City. 
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- The Open Court 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and 
the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea 
Editor: Dr. PAUL Carus Profusely illustrated. Yearly $1.00 


THE OPEN COURT on the one hand is devoted to the SCIENCE OF RELIGION; it 
investigates the religious problems in the domain of philosophy, psychology, and 
history; and on the other hand advocates the RELIGION OF SCIENCE. It beli ves 
that Science can work out a reform within the Churches that will preserve of religion 
all that is true, and good, and wholesome. 


Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of THE OPEV COURT and THE MONIST: 

My dear Sir :—This day, August 10, completes my 48tn year in the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church and I 
shall not allow it to pass without thanking you for THE OPEN COURT, Vol. i8 (No.8) It, indeed, is a grand tribute to 
the Japanese, from its Mikado down to the officers and soldi: rs of his courage: us, valiant armies. With mind, soul, heart, 
r — that our Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons were subscribers to and readers of THE OPEN COURT and THE 

NIST. Very trul 

Las Vegas, N. M. ic: H. MACKAY.” 


“Dear Dr, Carus : Plainfield, Mass., August 9, °04. 
What an inimitable Magazine you are printing! 1 have just read your remarkable August issue. No magazine on 
earth prints such profound titerature. It is food for demi-gods as well as divine men, And the best of it all, to my view, 
is, th tit has the divine stamp. It does not set itself up above the Bible, and attempt to show how smart ‘ we men’ are b 
ignoring their Creator, Provider and Preserver! Why cannot our Bible readers detect this difference in THE OPE 
COURT from the ultra new thuught magazines, and sv rush to its subscription list ? Sincerely, 
CHARLES HALLOCK.” 





Sample copies on request to yourself or your friends. Send for catalogue of books in Comparative 
Religion, Philosophy, Psychology, Mathematics, and Kindred Sciences. 


THE OPEN COURT “PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1322-1328 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


f THIS COMPLETE’ SENT PREPAID INU 
i LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 


ss A CO 











‘Size of Binder whenopen Gal 16in. wide, 5% in. high 


Beats Card Index Systems 





We could not afford to 
i sufh- 


» we 





ONE COMPLETE LOOSE LEAF BINDER—Covered 
with the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 5% in. 
high, 84 in. wide, 14 in. thick; filled with Linen Bond 
Sheets and Indexes. 

TWO HUNDRED PRINTED RECORD SHEETS— 
Size 8 in. wide by 5 in. high, made of a fine quality Linen 

adie ‘ Bond paper, your choice of the following ledger rulings 

es % —CENTER RULED, EXTRA DEBIT, PETTY LEDGER, 

cS . DOUBLE LEDGER, STANDARD LEDGER—or any of the 
forty [40] different forms shown in our Free Book. 

|} ONE COMPLETE SET OF ALPHABETICAL IN- 

You canattain quicker SUCCESS ee Cee ae ee 

in i TWENTY-FIVE PLAIN MOVABLE METAL 
your work, ead business, RS—For indexing the records by dates, with- 

or profession ‘ out disturbing the alphabetical arrangement. 


Our Free Book “‘Moore’s Modern Methods con- 


SOLD ON ITS MERITS FOR TWENTY YEA Bookkeeping and Loose Leaf eet ~ tt eukean 
40 different forms furnished with this outfit. May we send it? 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
ASK YOUR DEALER : 274 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of everything in the line of Blank Books, Loose Leaf 
Catalogue of 100 Styles on Application 


Binders aad Office Stationery. [We do not sell to stationers] 
Box G 12, Bloomsburg, Pa. yd A Pd Wa Mae a ns Was a 
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ANTED.—Educated men of otestnens absiety Seachers or 
V “professional men preferred. Weekly sala $7 fine. 
e€, qualifications, reference. DO. & 


oO New Yor 
Famous ree. ONS Bought 
AUTOGRAPH | ” eee 
LETTERS WALTER f BENS AM TN ork. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, 

$2.00; Singte Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra, 























EDUCATION 
overnment Positions. 


; were made to Civil Service 

25,566 Appointments pmby Lb np hg 

ing June 30, 1903. Excellent Renny fos ti people. Thou- 
sands of those whom we have pre for the exami- 
nations have been appointed. Our Oly Civil )t- Catalogue con- 
tains letters from hundreds of persons in the Government service 


who state that they owe their positions to our course of training ; 
also contains questions recently used by the Government. These are 


sent free on request. 00) yMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
223-25 Pa. Ave. 8. E. shington, 


Whipple School of Art 


Studios, 900 Sixth Ave., cor. 5ist St., New York City. Lo 4 4 4 
direction of Mr. Charles Ayer Whipple, pupil of the famous Pa: 
artists, Bouguereau, T. Robert Fleury, and Gabriel Ferrier. Dra 

ing and Painting trom Life, Still Life, and the Cast. ilustration. 
Composition r. Whipple, teacher of Life and Portrait <Saanes. 
The drawing and painting of the figure are of the greatest im 
tance in studying to be an artist, and these classes are of a igh 
order. Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, teacher of ‘Illustration. 
This class is the most interesting in the country. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


Te EUROPE, June 22, 1905. Includes Holland, Germany, Aus” 
tria, a Greece, "etc. Delightful tour over two months: 
19th season. Address HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE Tours, Plainfield, N.J- 











ADIRONDACKS. 


If zon want a cottage, a camp, a building site, or forest lands, 
near Paul Smith’s, Saranac Lake or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y. WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of neryous and mental pation received. 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant we BR in Midale. 
wn, N. - State Hospital ; visit before deci 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D ton, Pa, 


Q.S.5.Cco. 


r,s bermuda 


= Seok m New ¥en A,X. aormee Po R. 
ee weak y from New Yor le 
te., write to A. EB. OUTERBRIDGE 1a C0. Agta et, 
. Co., Ltd., 39 Broadwa ay New York; reas 
puebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK '‘& SON, 261 











Hot Springs 
Arh. 


AND THE 


Winter ET: 


TEXAS 
MEXICO 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 


BEST REACHED 
VIA 


IRON MOUNTAIN 


VE PAMPHLETS AND 
IRMATION ADDRESS 


HOVT, > 
355 Broadway 


i. a YW SEND 
PASSENGER AND Tic 
ST.LOUIS. MO 
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{ITE STAR. LINE 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON To THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York and Boston via Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 


By the Large, Fast, Twin-Screw Steamships 
REPUBLIC, 15,378 Tons. CRETIC, 13,507 Tons. CANOPIC, 12,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK SAILING FROM BOSTON 
CRETIC, February 4, Noon; March 18, Noon CANOPIC, February 18 8 30 A. M. 
REPUBLIC, February 25, Noon; April 13, Noon ROMANIC, March, 11, 1.00 P. M. 

Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. Full Particulars and Rates on Application 
WHITE STAR LINE 


Broadway, New York. 84 State St., Boston. 90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Ae F St., NOW., W Wash., D. C. Broad and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ury Building, St. Louis, =— 
19 St. Cha oh St, New Orlea ans, La. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 41 King St. E., Toronto. 
aranty Bu ili ing, Minneapolis. 21 Post St., San Francisco. 375 Robert St., ” St. Paul, Minn. 
— 











66 99 
R d Li HE FULL POWERED 
C ine first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
of Passenger ) on every alternate Saturday 
. from New York for Venez- 
and United States uela, calling at San Juan, 
Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
St and homeward trips. They 
camers. are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoKing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 








enade decKs and every approved modern apvliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 
82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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{| Hotel Dennis 
TRAYMORE}| ATLANTICCITY,N.J. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. The world’s famous Winter and Spring 


resort is most attractive and the climate 





never more invigorating than at this 
season of the year. 

HOTEL DENNIS is delightfully lo. 
cated, directly facing the Ocean and Board. 


Remains open 
throughout the year. 
Every Known comfort 
and convenience. Golf 
privileges: running 
water in Bed rooms. 


walk,and offers an unobstructed view from 
all parts of the house. 

Large heated sun parlor on first floor 
and smaller sun parlors on each sleeping 
TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. floor, all overlooking the ocean. Hot and 

D. S. WHITE, President. cold sea water in private baths. Golf 
Links in fine condition. Open all the year. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 


New York Rep. at 289 Fourth Ave. 

















bo FOR MiT ie ay § Ghe 
ee) ee || Shoreham 


Washington, D.C. 
SEND FOR 
The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
THIS Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
BOOK Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


IT’S FREE JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 
FOR THE . 
ASKING 


2 Salt of op expertenee of gues % guste & Ge Ss 7 * DENIS 


treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 
It tells what has been done and whut can be done Hotel 
in a Sanitarium properly equipped and devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal Broadway and Eleventh Street 
Diseases and Deformities, Hip Disease, Crippled and NE 
Deformed Joints and Limbs, Infantile P ralysis, etc. Ww YORK 
It ells how the above conditions can be corrected 
without surgical opera‘ ions, plaster paris applications 
or painful treatment of any kind. Ask for it. 




















Table ty Breakfast ong Dinner. 


THE L. C. McLAIN Rooms wits beth hon th a0 i 7? 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM PR By ag Re ry ey 


Charges, 
ccottenee Encslignce ave characteristic of this hotel, and 
3100 Pine Street, St. Louis, U.S. A. ve secured ani d retain : for it a patronage Of the highest ’ 


* WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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The BEST Thing 
in LIFE g 


A Holiday Gift that 
Lasts All the Year 


A Telephone 
in Your Home 


Make the “ Happy New Year” 
last all the year by subscribing 
for telephone service in your 
residence. 














The New YorK @ New Jersey 
Telephone Co. 


For Information Call (FREE) 
Cuntract Department, 5000 Main 


Brooklyn, New York] 














File Your Clip- 


ings, Data, 
emo’s, etc. 


Make the top of 
your desk a sav- 
ings bank of infor- 
mation. 

Size of Cabinet, 24 in. wide, 14 in. high, 12 in. deep. 


The Library Filing Cabinet 


is an indispensable, convenient receptacle for 
all the clippings, information and memoran- 
dums a busy man wants at hisdisposal. It keeps 
your desk entirely clear of loose papers, etc., 
and holds them in constantly accessible shape. 
Recommended by business and professional men 
everywhe 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


This cabinet outfit complete with fifty indexed com- 
partments, together with complete card system for 
cross reference, with 200 cards and guides, is regularly 
sold for $9.00 net. To introduce this outtit we offer a 
limited number at $7.50, transportation prepz‘d. If you 
desire more information about these cabinet, a pos 
will bring it. 

Save $1.50 by sending this coupon to-day. 





TO LIBRARY FILING CABINET CO., 
820 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Enclosed find $7.50, for which ppacse send me one of 
your $9.00 cabinets, charges prepaid. 








Without 
MacBeETHOn It. 
what can you 
expect of a 
lamp-chimney 


Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





What ls Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Ton” is 
the best and simplest Sovten oe makin 


33462, 


E DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Beilding 112 ASB, Be, New York City. 





OLUMBIA automobiles are 
wholly made in our own 
works, insuring that uni 

formity of excellence in a, 
and workmansh'p 


500; 18 


We issue three catalogues describing respectively Co- 
lumbia Gasoline Cars, Col bi Electric Conslages. and 
Columbia Electric Delivery Wagons and Trucks. Both in 
print and in illustration these are the most artistic auto- 
mobile books ever distributed. 

In writing please state 

which Catalogue 

is desired. 
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Marketing a field of Johnson & Stokes Quick-Cash Cabbage 


Three Quick-Cash Seed Winners 


Quick-Cash Cabbage. The earliest and hardest flat-headed cabbage. Heads so firmly 


from the very start that it can be cut long before it reaches its full growth. 
15c. pkt.; 50c. oz.; $1.75 14 Ib.; $6 Ib. 
’ The earliest | smooth to- | The newest, earliest, sweetest corn. 
Sparks ; ere it; renner | eee, Pans anyone ae De Peep o’ Day 
ape, uniform size, very solid. nted close er and bears two 
Earliana Tomato pit"tdc. Oz. 60c. 1410. $1.78. | to five ears to the stalk. Pkt Isc. SweetCorn 
Pint 2sc. Quart 45c. Postpaid. 


Garden and Farm Manual—free notographs of the choice vegetables and flowers they produce. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, Dept. A 9, 217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia 








Honest seed at reasonable prices. ? 
For half a century these seeds P EK EK P O D A y 
have been in favor among prac- Norturup, Kine & Co.’s 
tical gardeners and planters SENSATIONALLY EARLY, NEW 
everywhere, because they are W 
raised from carefully selected S EET CORN 
stock and like gives like. Allare riety. The tenderest, juiciest, sweetest and most 
carefully tested before sending productive sweet corn ever grown. Suited to all 





is ten days to two weeks earlier than any other va 


out, enough being thrown away soils and climates. Every private and market garden 
A should have it. 
annually to — a trail from >For i¢e; in stamps we will mail you. 300 seeds d 
d weet Corn—enough for sixty hilis ; also ° 

Boston to California. 1905 Pictured Catalogue of Northern Grown Farm, Vegetable 
FREE catalogue. — Ae wep also ee Truth,”’ an attractive book—- 
tells how to buy seeds to best advantage. 

J. J. H GREGORY z Or, we will mail FREE our 1905 Pictured Catalogue and 

& SON aT ** Seed Truth,” as described above. 
ae Z Genuine Peep O' Day is sold only in sealed packages 

Marb:ehead, bearing our name, trade mark and seal. ” 


Mass. ee EC? aTocy Northrup, King & Co. 


16 NORTHRUP, KING BLDG., 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINN. 
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Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1905—the most beautiful and in- 
structive horticultural publication of the day—186 pages—700 engravings 
—6 superb colored plates—6 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the ca 


AND ALSO SEND FREE OF CHARGE, 


Our famous 50c. “‘HENDERSON” COLLECTION of SEEDS, 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce; Henderson’s Freedom Tomato and 
Non plus ultra Radish in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


B [PETER HENDERSON & CO.'i%7 Samus st 


URPEE’ SEEDS GROW AND 
e WIN MORE PRIZES 


than the products of any other brand! Besides several Gold Medals, they won a Grand Prize 
for vegetables at the St. Louis Exposition. %@™ If you intend to try Burpee’s Seeds, we will 
mail free our Complete Catalogue of 178 pages with beautiful colored plates and illustrations 
from photographs taken at our famous FORDHOOK FARMS, the largest trial grounds in America. 


write TO-DAY. W, ATLEE BURPEE & C0., Step Growers, PHILADELPHIA 


7 























Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 


sce ee ay dag pes When you were engaged 
Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be‘obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor ALMOST DAILY- 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 





Digests completely —nona “fr 


ing.” Neversoldin bulk. Take only the . . HOW OFTEN DOES 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
Sch ” : 
chieffelin & ongompany New York A BOX OF THESE 


DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 

















REPENT- AND MAIL YOUR 


Molo Hetrotype Engraving G0.) wmzs-mer sme 


SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES & SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


DESIGNERS ana # CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 
s* s&# ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, AUSTI N-ORGAN-(©. 








: HARTFORD, CONN. 


BUILD NEW LILDER-F OF TUBUIAR PNEUMATIC 
—_ — BNDELECTRCTI “ORGANS — 
Telephone, 1704 John. OFA SUPERIOR? QUALITY. 
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Clocks for All Purposes. | 


The Junior Tattoo Alarm 


For the Traveler. 
(Cut Shows Back View.) 
; ; 244 in. seamless, 
am - nickel plated case, 
V/A A with knurled front; 
Gace alarms INTER: 
; fam MITTENTLY 
every twenty sec- 
} onds for § minutes 
Hy on a_ bell-metal 
“® Ye gong on back of 
te yy clock. 
=P The Tattoo Alarm 
For the Home, 
44 in. seamless, nickel plated case; alarms 
INTERMITTENTLY every 20 seconds for 15 
minutes on a bell-metal gong on back of clock. 


A full line of seasonable goods, including : 


MISSION, DUTCH and DEN CLOCKS, 

CHIMING MANTEL CLOCKS, 

HALL CLOCKS which can be furnished 
with or without Chimes. 

GOLD PLATED NOVELTIES. 


For Sale by All Leading Jewelers. 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 


ars Dept. G, New Haven, Conn. KY 
of Doll | = MANTEL MISSIONS Mark ! aa 
Worth of 


oe REMOVAL SALE. } |) 
C 
T 











\ 
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is daily measured 
by the 3 To facilitate the work of re- 


moval, we will offer the stock 


FE] of our present store, 330 Fifth 
Avenue, at a very great reduc- 


tion in prices. These are new 


Watch and most attractive goods, in- 


oth cluding a specially large and 
ret tome xenon See beautiful line of plates and cups 


Watches have been made ’ 

for people whose time is and saucers, a great collection 
precious. The aggregate of small bronzes, Dutch silver, 
value of the time measured eal - # d 
daily by all these watches paintings, electric fixtures an 
is many millions of dollars. fine ornaments in porcelain, glass 


Send for ‘‘Timemakers 2+ ° and metal. 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustr 


campy. fanaa OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Sent free. : 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, il aa carta 
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iages s from tl the F Factory aes 
ONE-THIRD 

A CusTomer is virtually handed the dealer's profit on a carriage Pai 

Ga or harness when he buys direct from us at factory 

prices. Many have written that they have saved from 

$15 to $40 on a single purchase. We manufacture our = 

entire line of carriages and harness; sell direct to the , \E 

customer at wholesale prices, and warrant our goodsin ¢ A\ ove av ean iia 

every way. Write for descriptive illustrated catalogue 5S > = y— | 

showing all styles of carriages and explaining the KZ 7 

advantages of our plan of sale.. We guarantee sats- 








New York, New Haven & Hartford R, R, 


Trains Gogent i from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ar., 

as follows, for- 

BOSTON, via New loots and Providence—t4:50, y3120:00, 
*x/10:02 A.M., +t/1:00, *x#1:08 *x/3: 00, 3 5:00, * 15:01, *412:002.M 


BOSTON, via Willimantic—t av a 
Bost ¢ ON, via 1a Springheld—19:00 Ait: fs, :00, "14:02, *11:00 P.M. An“unexcelled rem 

teh orces ry 
eee ee Nortoie 15350 AM tei PAM. Throat and Lung Troubles. 
Qt. Barrin ton, Stockbridge, Lenox Pittsfield—t4:50, +8:50 A.M., Contain nothing injurious. 


+3:3 
WATERBCRY & WINSTED—14:50, $6:00, +98:00, +10:02 §910:02 
(to essay? A.M., 11:08, Pri 30, §115:01, +6:00, 6:00 (to Water- —_ LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE 
ur ‘ 
Ticket offices at cGrand Central Station and c125th St., also at 
ells, - 1,185, ¢1,354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union’ Sauere, | . hgh eh toed a pom as 
192 Fifth 'Av., e845 Columbus Av., 649 Madison Av.. ¢273 West finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
og L st, (8 bat vat St., In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton : 6c., oe eee pol ; also half- 
‘Daily. +Except Sundays. sSundays only. TStops at 125th ist 's . 

; 048 oy LPage’s Photo Paste 
x8tops at 125th St. Sundays only. tParlor Car Limited. (Hi G62 on } mn Nh, foe eoongy 


Dining Car. cParlor and Sleeping car tickets also. pn, “UCIL E PAG FS GLUE” 
2 IN Te 
C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. a 102. bottle or-tube, 10¢. ; by mail, 12¢. 











0. M. , SHEPARD, ¢ Gen. Supt RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


DYKEMA CEMENT STONE HOUSES 


COST LESS 
THAN WOOD 


When maintenance is considered 


DYKEMA 
CEMENT STONE 


Are hollow, producing a house 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer, are fire and moisture 
proof, require no painting or [Ee 
repairs and the finish—unlimited in variety and texture—is equal in appearance to the highest 
grades of natural stone. 
— CEM ENT Hou SE PLANS Represent special knowledge 
in cement work and a thor- 
ih technical knowledge. in 1 design and construction. We draw nothing but plans for cement 
construction. Our book of plans will be sent for 25 cents coin and 8 cents stamps. 


The Manufacture of cement stone, by the a ne rm isa —- opportunity. We equip plants complete. 
kle sent 


K, DYKEMA & SON, Cement Specialists, 1335 Peat Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
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It is said that the late 
Lord Acton, one of the 
most scholarly men of the 
age, averaged a book a day for many 
years. Assuming that this is as good as 
you could do yourself without neglecting 
your other occupations, let us see what 
you could do yourself without neglecting 
books published. Altogether there are 
published every year about 135,000 vol- 
umes. But perhaps you do not read Turk- 
ish or Danish; in short, suppose you neg- 
lect all foreign literature, including Brit- 
ish, except so far as reprinted in the 
United States, and let us consider only 
the American books, some 8,000 a year, 
being thankful you are not a German, for 
you would have to read three times as 
many. You start in with a New Year’s 
resolution to improve your mind by read- 
ing all the new books—you have doubtless 
heard some friend say that he, or more 
likely she, “reads all the new books.” 
Reading at the rate of a book a day it 
would require at least 21 years to get 
through with the books of 1905, and by 
that time you would be some 170,000 
books behind, with no chance of carrying 
out your contract. But you say you do 


How Fast Can 
You Read? 


not want to read all the books published, 
but only those that are of interest or im- 


portance. Very good. That is where we 


come in. 
& 


We select about a thousand 
out of these 8,000 books, 
and tell you enough about 
these to enable you to tell whether you 
want to make their further acquaintance. 
This Gideon’s band of sifted books is, as 
we have said, only a small fraction of 
those published, and includes only a part 
of those which publishers and authors are 
kind enough to send us, but our aim is 
to review all those which an intelligent 
reader would be apt to consider if he had 
the year’s output spread on a counter be- 
fore him, except, naturally, such technical 
and special books as he has a personal in- 
terest in. Of course, we have to omit 
many fair and some very good books, but 
we rarely miss one of importance. After 
we have picked out what books are, or 
may be, worth reviewing, our next task is 
to decide who can best review them. In 
the case of all important works our object 


Our 
Book-Tasters 


is to secure the services of the man who 
next to the author knows most about the 
subject, and we not infrequently succeed 
in finding a man who knows much more 
about it than the author. If we published 
our list of book reviewers you would rec- 
ognize nearly as many names as in our 
list of contributors. Anonymity is used 
in this case to secure freedom of speech, 
not to conceal mediocrity. The writer of 
a paragraph is as carefully selected as the 
writer of a page, and we often have as 
many different authors represented as 
there are books criticised. Our reviewers 
are paid at the same rate as contributors, 
altho we have a great. many applications 
from people who offer to review for us 
works on any subject in the whole realm 
of knowledge, and “take pay in books.” 
We have not accepted any of these kind 
offers. The object of each review is to 
give the following information to our 
readers: 


1. That there is such a book. 

2. What the author has tried to do. 
3. How well he has succeeded. 

4. What we think about it. 


Accordingly, our reviewers are instructed 
to give the name, author, publisher and 
price, to point out any peculiar excellen- 
cies or marked defects, to include a fair 
statement of the author’s position, thesis 
or argument ; to discuss this so far as space 
permits, and, last and least, if not incom- 
patible with the preceding requirements, 
to make the review interesting and read- 
able in itself. Nothing is easier than to 
write an amusing and satirical screed, 4 la 
Quarterly, “so savage and tartarly,” about 
a worthless book. This is a common prac- 
tice in some literary journals, and it would 
undoubtedly enliven our columns to adopt 
it, but we do not, for two reasons: it takes 
up too much space and so crowds out a 
good book, and, second, a man is not nec- 
essarily a criminal because he has written 
a poor book. Cover it with a mantle of 
silence and let it die a natural death. Our 
literary department is not run for our 
,own amusement, nor as a supplement to 
the advertising columns, but as a reliable 
guide to the best reading for the benefit 
of our subscribers. Whether one buys, 
begs, borrows or steals books, he needs to 
know how to select them intelligently. 
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“For Thirty-seven Y earsaStandard Piano” 





Ht WING PLANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥° 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to yourHome. Wedonot 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual 


cost ¢ —_ 
ing it an 
Save From ig * a6 
small whole- 
$100 to $200 sale profit. 
This profit is 
small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail 
stores sell no more than from 
twelve to twenty pianos yous. 
and must charge from $100 to $ 
profit on each, Think for your- _ 
self—they cannot help it. 





manship or ma- 
terial. 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United 
States on trial. e pay freight in advance and do not 
ask for any advance payment or ———, If the piano is 
not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your 
home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay 
us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is abso- 
lutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











i rfec 

Instrumental Attachment [rites pert tits 
mandolin, itar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly bya 
single player on the piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has 
been patented by us, and itcannot be had in any other 
piano. Beware of imitations. 


In 37 years over 40,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 40,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United States. 








WING & SO 


Prevvtiioitii ey rrr Ty) SUE aR TET TIRTT OTe we net En ea T DD 


45 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 


Prominent Purchasers United, States: Gov- 
Governor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michi- 
gan, United States Senator Cameron, Gen. W. R. Miles, 

upreme Court Justice James, Professor Dana of Dana’s 
Musical Institute, Professor Nunnally of Southern 
Female College, and Professor Peterson of Humboldt 
College, are among those who have used the Wing Piano, 
in addition to nw my musicians, music teachers, 
and orchestra leaders throughout the United States. 


You need this book i ¥ou intend to buy 


not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by a It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make ay a judge of tone, action 
workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know good 
from bad. It describes the materials used; piveagtonares 
of all the different and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. contains one hundred and sixteen 
;~™ pages and is named ‘‘The Book of Complete 
Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to 
anyone wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


MH are sold under the same guarantee 
Wing Organs as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance 
by us, without any advance payment or deposit being 
made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate organ 
catalogue sent on request. 


350-365 West 13th St., New York City 


1868 —— Thirty-seventh Year ——1905. 
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The best protection against the minor annoyances of travel, chief 
among which are wind, dust and extremely hard water, is—a half 
cake of Ivory Soap in your toilet case. 

For a long trip, by rail, it is almost indispensable. Used fre- 
quently and liberally, it will go far toward mitigating the dis- 
comforts of the journey. _* 

‘Lathers freely ; rinses quickly ; leaves the skin cool and sweet 


and clean. IvorY SOAP—IT FLOATSs. 
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Survey of the World 


The protocol, or 
“ memorandum for 
a proposed agree- 
ment,” signed in Santo Domingo on the 
20th ult., is to be submitted to the Senate, 
which will be asked to ratify a treaty 
based upon it. An official letter, an- 
nouncing this purpose of the State De- 
partment, was received on the 27th by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. In this letter Assistant Secretary 
Loomis said that from the beginning it 
had been the intention of the Department 
to lay the agreement before the Senate. 


The Agreement with 
Santo Domingo 


Only an abstract of the protocol had been 


received. This was preliminary to a 
treaty which the Senate would be asked 
to approve. Before the receipt of this 
letter the matter had been discussed in 
the Senate, where it was assumed by sev- 
eral members that the President was 
seeking to make an agreement equivalent 
to a treaty without the Senate’s consent. 
Mr. Bacon had introduced a long resolu- 
tion of inquiry and had expressed the 
opinion that the Senate’s prerogative had 
been ignored. Mr. Teller saw an un- 
constitutional extension of Executive 
power, and asserted that the army would 
be needed in Santo Domingo. It is said 
that some Republicans were in. doubt as 
to the Government’s views and purpose 
concerning participation by the Senate in 
the agreement with President Morales. 
\fter the reception of Mr. Loomis’s let- 
ter Mr. Bacon had his resolution laid 
aside for the present. It is said that the 
treaty will not be ready for action by the 
Senate before the end of the session, al- 
tho the protocol was to take effect on 
february 1st. There will be, it is under- 
stood, an American warship at each of 
the Dominican poris. At several of these 


ports the custom houses are now held by 
persons hostile to President Morales, and 
these persons may resist an atiempt to 
take possession of them. The “ New- 
ark” and the “ Detroit,” with a collier 
and a gunboat, are now in Dominican 
waters. Other warships are on their way 
to the island. It was reported that 200 
marines had started from the Isthmus 
on the “ Dixie” for the Dominican capi- 
tal, but the Navy Department explained 
that their destination was the naval sta- 
tion at Guantanamo. 


5 


It is now expected at 
Washington that a bill 
concerning railroad 
rates will be passed in the House be- 
fore the end of the session, but it is 
generally admitted that no action will 
be taken in the Senate. The elaborate 
bill prepared by Chairman Hepburn 
naturally attracts more attention than 
is given to any of the other bills intro- 
duced, but it is satisfactory to neither 
the carriers nor the shippers. This bill 
abolishes the present Commission, cre- 
ates a new one of seven members, with 
higher salaries ($10,000 each), and pro- 
vides for a Court of Commerce con- 
sisting of five Circuit Court judges, to 
be assigned annually by the Chief Jus- 
tice. To meet this demand nine addi- 
tional Circuit judges are to be appoint- 
ed. Until a few weeks ago Mr. Hep- 
burn opposed such regulation of rates 
as the President desires. It is asserted 
that he was assisted in preparing this 
bill by his friend Mr. Blythe, the well- 
known general counsel of the Burling- 
ton system. The bill is criticised be- 
cause it legislates out of office the pres- 
225 


Railroad Rate 
Bills 





326 


ent Commissioners, to whose argu- 
ments and reports the movement for 
supervision of rates is largely due, and 
also because it provides that the Com- 
mission’s rate orders shall not take ef- 
fect until after sixty days, and may be 
suspended by the court during litiga- 
tion on appeal. This litigation may be 
greatly prolonged by the provision per- 
mitting a railroad company to intro- 
duce evidence not laid before the Com- 
mission. For these reasons it is said 
by some critics that the delays and 
failures of the present system would 
still be permitted. The Democrats in 
caucus have voted to support the Davey 
(or Williams) bill, which provides that 
a rate order from the Commission shall 
take effect at the end of twenty days, 
and shall be enforced until reversed by 
a court of review, or, as the President 
said in his message, “ stay in effect un- 
less or until the court of review re- 
verses it.” This court is to consider 
only the testimony taken by the Com- 
mission. In the House Mr. Williams 


(minority leader) said that the Demo- 
cratic party was committed to the rec- 


ommendations of the President’s mes- 
sage because they were in accord with 
its own doctrine, announced a year ago. 
“We toe-mark his footmarks on this 
particular subject,” said he, “and we 
call upon you [the Republicans] to 
help us toe-mark.” Mr. Hearst desired 
that the caucus should vote for his rail- 
road bill instead of Mr. Davey’s. Mr. 
Williams’s influence was seen in a ma- 
jority of ten to one for the latter. Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers are now attacking 
Mr. Williams, saying that “the rail- 
roads apparently own the Democratic 
leadership and will not permit that 
leadership to take any part in the fight 
against railroad extortion.” 
& 

We referred last week 
to Secretary Hay’s 
note to the European 
Powers, designed to prevent a partition 
of China after the conclusion of the war. 
The full text of it has since been given to 
the public. It was a circular telegram 
to our Ambassadors and Ministers, sent 
on January 13th. As the responses have 
given it great importance, we reproduce 
it below: 


Mr. Hay and the 
Integrity of China 
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“Tt has come to our knowledge that appre- 
hension exists on the part of some of the Pow- 
ers that in the eventual negotiations for peace 
between Russia and Japan claim may be made 
for the concession of Chinese territory to neu- 
tral Powers. The President would be loath 
to share this apprehension, believing that the 
introduction of extraneous interests would se- 
riously embarrass and postpone the settlement 
of the issues involved in the present contest in 
the Far East, thus making more remote the 
attainment of that peace which is so earnestly 
to be desired. For its part, the United States 
has repeatedly made its position well known, 
and has been gratified at the cordial welcome 
accorded to its efforts to strengthen and per- 
petuate the broad policy of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of China and the ‘open door’ in the 
Orient, whereby equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity and access shall be enjoyed by all na- 
tions. Holding these views, the United States 
disclaims any thought of reserved territorial 
rights or control in the Chinese empire, and it 
is deemed fitting to make this purpose frankly 
known and to remove all apprehension on this 
score, so far as concerns the policy of this na- 
tion, which maintains so considerable a share 
of the Pacific commerce of China, and which 
holds such important possessions in the West- 
ern Pacific, almost at the gateway of China. 

“You will bring this matter to the notice of 
the Government to which you are accredited, 
and you will invite the expression of its views 
thereon.” 


It will be observed that the term “ ad- 
ministrative entity” has given place to 
the “integrity ” of China. Replies have 
been received from Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. These Governments, says our 
State Department, “entirely agree with 
the position taken by the Government of 
the United States, and declare their con- 
stant adhesion to the policy of the in- 
tegrity of China and the ‘ open door’ in 
the Orient.” The only other Govern- 
ments addressed were those of Portugal 
and Belgium, which have not yet replied. 
—China’s response to the Russian circu- 
lar note, which alleged that she had been 
guilty of many violations of neutrality. 
was received in Washington on the 24th 
ult. It denies the charges, one after an- 
other, and asserts that Russia herself 
is guilty, having enlisted Chinese bandits 
as frontier guards (who fought against 
Japan), and having bridged the Liao 
River and placed troops on the west bank 
of it. In correspondence with Secretary 
Hay concerning the charges, the Russian 
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Ambassador at Washington remarked 
that “the United States and Europe” 
had seen fit to “close their eyes upon 
China’s flagrant breaches of neutrality.” 
Mr. Hay asserted in reply that our atti- 
tude had been “ in full encouragement of 
the efforts and eventual success of China 
in enforcing neutrality.” He added that 
the general solicitude of all the interested 
nations for an observance of China’s 
neutrality seemed to make it expedient 
that the matters concerning which Rus- 
sia had thus raised “an international 
issue” should be “considered in a con- 
ference of the Powers.” There is a belief 
at Washington that Russia is far from 
desiring that such a conference be held, 
and that Mr. Hay continues to be a 
diplomatist of distinguished ability. 
& 

Opposition to the rati- 
fication of the arbitration 
treaties has been re- 
newed by Southern Senators. Mr. Bacon 
has given notice that he will insist upon 
an amendment to protect the interests 
of Southern Sta‘es with respect to re- 
pudiated bonds. He has offered in com- 
mittee an amendment for that purpose 
and another one requiring all agreements 
for arbitration under the treaties to be 
submitted to the Senate for a two-thirds 
vote.—The Senate organized last week as 
a court of impeachment for the trial of 
Judge Swayne, Senator O. H. Platt pre- 
siding. Time has been given to the de- 
fendant for the preparation of his answer 
to the charges of the House.—Gov. 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, has 
been elected Senator, to succeed Joseph 
\. Quarles. George S. Nixon is the new 
Senator from Nevada. Senators Clark, 
of Woyming; Kean, of New Jersey; 
Scott, of West Virginia, and Culberson, 
of Texas, have been re-elected. In Mis- 
souri, Mr. Niedringhaus lost more votes 
last week. There has been published a 
letter sent to him on the gth ult., when 
his election seemed assured, by Mr. 
Roosevelt, who congratulated him “ most 
heartily,” saying that there was a pe- 
culiar fitness in having a man of his an- 
cestry and blood chosen as the first Re- 
publican Senator from Missouri since the 
close of the Reconstruction period, as 
he came from “ that German stock which, 
in 1861, saved Missouri to the Union.” — 


Legislation and 
Politics 
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In the case of Justice Warren B. Hooker, 
of New York, to which we have recently 
referred in our editorial pages, the New 
York City Bar Association, upon the mo- 
tion of prominent Republicans, has 
unanimously adopted resolutions calling 
upon the Legislature to investigate the 
charges, saying that if the facts found 
by the State Bar Association’s commit- 
tee are established, Justice Hooker is un- 
fit to retain his office. On the day fol- 
lowing the request of many petitioners 
for the meeting at which this action was 
taken Justice Hooker asked the Legisla- 
ture for an investigation—Upon a favor- 
able report from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the House, at Washington, has 
adopted Mr. Little’s resolution directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
thorough investigation concerning the 
Steel Corporation, its influence, its prices 
at home and abroad, and its relation to 
independent competitors in the iron and 
steel industry. 


At the Inter- 
Church Confer- 
ence on Mar- 
riage and Divorce, in Washington last 
week, the resolution of the American Bar 
Association concerning the unification of 
State laws for the regulation of divorce 
was approved, with the exception that 
the paragraph relating to the marriage 
of divorced persons was so amended as 
to permit, after one year, the remarriage 
of only the innocent party. A large com- 
mittee or delegation led by Bishop Wil- 
liam C. Doane, of the Episcopal diocese 
of Albany, called upon the President at 
the White House to confer with him as 
to the results of their deliberations. In 
a brief address Mr. Roosevelt said: 


“There is a certain tendency to exalt the 
unessential in dealing with our public ques- 
tions, and public men especially are apt to get 
their attention concentrated on questions that 
have an importance, but a wholly ephemeral 
importance, compared with the questions that 
go straight to the root of things. Questions 
like the tariff and the currency are of literally 
no consequence whatsoever compared with the 
vital question of having the unit of our social 
life, the home, preserved. 

“It is impossible to overstate the importance 
of the cause you represent. If the average 
husband and wife fulfil their duties toward 
one another and toward their children as Chris- 


Mr. Roosevelt on 
Divorce and Race Suicide 
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tianity teaches them, then we may rest abso- 
lutely assured that the other problems will 
solve themselves. But if we have solved every 
other problem in the wisest possible way, it 
shall profit us nothing if we have lost our 
own national soul; and we will have lost it if 
we do not have the question of the relations of 
the family put on the proper basis. 

“While I do not know exactly what it is 
that you wish me to do, I can say in advance 
that so far as in me lies all will be done to co- 
operate with you toward the end that you have 
in view. One of the most unpleasant and dan- 
gerous features of our American life is the 
diminishing birth rate and the loosening of the 
marital tie among the old native American 
families. It goes without saying that, for the 
race as for the individual, no material prosper- 
ity, no business growth, no artistic or scientific 
development will count if the race commits sui- 
cide. Therefore I count myself fortunate in 
having the chance to work with you in this 
matter of vital importance to the National 
welfare.” 


At the annual meeting of the American- 
Irish Historical Society, in New York, on 
the 24th ult., a letter was read in which 
Mr. Roosevelt replied as follows to an 
inquiry as to his Irish ancestry: 

“My Irish ancestors came to Pennsylvania 
early in the seventeenth century. They in- 
cluded John Potts and his wife, Elizabeth Mc- 
Vaugh (so set down in the records—I do not 
know what the real name was); John Barn- 
hill, whose wife was Sarah Craig, and a man 
named Lukens, who may have been a German 
from the Palatinate. They were all of them 
humble people, farmers, mechanics, etc., altho 
Sarah Craig is put down in the book as being 
descended, on her mother’s side, through the 
Barnwalls, from various well-known Irish 
families, both of the Pale and outside the Pale, 
the Butlers, the Fitzgeralds, O'Neills and 
O’Briens. But about this more illustrious de- 
scent I fear I cannot give you any specific par- 
ticulars.” 

aw 


The Supreme Court, on 
Monday last, decided what 
is known as the Beef Trust 
case in favor of the Government and 
against the packers. It was a unanimous 
decision. The injunciion granted in Chi- 
cago is continued and made permanent. 
Justice Holmes wrote the opinion. The 
combination, he said, embraced restraint 
and monoply of trade within a single 
State, altho its effect upon commerce 
among the States was not accidental, 
secondary, remote or merely probable. 


Against the 
Beef Trust 
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The intention of the combination was 
not merely to restrict competition among 
the parties, but also to aid in an attempt 
to monopolize commerce among the 
States. Referring to the movement of 
cattle from one State to stockyards in 
another, and finally to consumers else- 
where, he asserted that this was a current 
of commerce among the States, and that 
the purchase of the cattle was a part and 
an incident of such commerce. 


as 


An important bill relat- 
ing to the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes 
was introduced in the House last week 
by Mr. Jenkins, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. It has the ap- 
proval of the President and is the re- 
sult of conferences in which Attorney- 
General Moody, Commissioner Garfield 
and representatives of prominent labor 
unions have taken part. Two months 
ago the President entertained at din- 
ner several labor leaders, who advo- 
cated pending anti-injunction bills, as- 
serting that men on strike had not been 
fairly treated by the Federal judges. 
It is understood that he would not ap- 
prove any suggestion looking to a limi- 
tation of the power of courts to grant 
injunctions, but that the new bill is 
the fruit of conferences that followed. 
It provides that in the case of a labor 
controversy an injunction shall not be 
issued until the adverse party shall 
have had an opportunity to be heard. 
Notice of the application for an in- 
junction must be given immediately, 
and the hearing must take place as 
soon as possible. Commissioner Garfield 
explains that such was the provision 
of the original statute (of 1793), and 
that part of it was repealed by the gen- 
eral revision of 1872. It is now pro- 
posed that this shall be restored. The 
bill has been submitted to prominent 
members of Congress, and is said to 
be regarded as a fair basis for legisla- 
tion that will be satisfactory to both 
labor and capital. In some news- 
papers it is criticised on the ground 
that it would delay the granting of in- 
junction orders at times when prompt 
action would be greatly needed—The 
threatened strike of trainmen on the 


Injunctions in 
Labor Disputes 
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Pennsylvania Road has been averted 
by the friendly conferences of the union 
leader, P. H. Morrissey, and General 
Manager Atterbury. A _ satisfactory 
agreement as to the employment of 
brakemen as assistant firemen has been 
made, and at the same time the wages 
of many employees in service within a 
few miles of New York have been in- 
creased, with a reduction of hours. 
This increase is granted also by sev- 
eral other companies having terminals 
at New York, and is given to men 
working within a radius of twelve miles 
from the city. 


A band of several hun- 
dred ladrones,  well- 
armed, attacked the 
town of San Francisco de Malabon, in 
the province of Cavité, southwest of 
Manila, on the 24th ult., captured the 
wife and children of ex-Governor Trias 
(who are held for ransom), and killed 
Contract Surgeon Joseph A. O’Neil (of 
New York) and two scouts. The la- 
drones were led by the outlaws Feligardo 
and Montalon. They took $2,000 from 


The Philippines 
and Hawaii 


the municipal treasury. Dr. O’Neil as- 
serted before his death that he had been 


shot by his own men. His error was 
due to the fact that the ladrones were 
disguised in uniforms of the constabu- 
lary. Sixteen of the outlaws were 
killed. General Corbin has sent a com- 
pany of cavalry to assist the native gar- 
rison.—Speaking to the Ways and Means 
Committee on the 28th ult., Secretary 
Taft expressed the opirion—which was 
regarded as that of the Administration— 
that independence should ultimately be 
granted to. the Filipinos. It was his un- 
derstanding, he said, that this was the 
policy of the Republican party. He as- 
sented to Mr. Williams’s assertion that 
the only difference between the two great 
parties on this question was that the 
Democrats would fix a date and the 
Republicans would wait until the island- 
ers were ready for independence. It 
should be granted “when they have a 
reasonable public opinion which will re- 
strain radicalism, when inter-island 
communication has been established, and 
when conditions generally have become 
settled.” He doubted if they ever would 
reach the self-governing capacity of 
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Americans; he would not wait for that. 
But the question of independence was 
one for coming generations—In Hawaii 
the Pinkham Commission, appointed by 
Governor Carter to inquire and report 
as to labor conditions and needs, ex- 
presses the opinion that the demand for 
laborers can be satisfied only by admit- 
ting Chinese, for terms not exceeding five 
years. More than half of the people on 
the islands now are Japanese, who, the 
Commission says, “ have eagerly adopted 
the practical material ideas of Western 
civilization and subjected themselves to 
severe courses of training and education 
for their individual and race advance- 
ment.” Concerning the imported Porto 
Rican laborers this remark is made: 
“Never was a commurity cursed by a 
larger per cent. of worthless vagrants, 
public charges in hospitals and jails, and 
dastardly murderers than come from 
these people.” 


Sefior Maura was com- 
pelled to resign the pre- 
miership December 14th 
and was succeeded by General Azcar- 
raga, who has been able to remain in 
power only six weeks. The cause of the 
fall of Maura is primarily his action in 
appointing last January to the bishop- 
ric of Valencia, Mgr. Nozaleda, who 
was Archbishop of Manila at the time 
of the American conquest, and who 
was looked upon as a traitor. The op- 
position against him did not die out 
and a large part of the people of Valen- 
cia refused to recognize him. During 
the procession of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in that city on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 11th, Catholics carried a candle in 
one hand and a revolver in the other. 
When Sefior Blasco Ibanez interpel- 
lated’ the Government on the riots the 
Prime Minister insulted the Liberals 
by replying that “‘ Debates like this 
defile the Chamber.” The new Lib- 
eral party formed by the union of all 
the Liberals, Republicans and Radicals 
gained greatly last November, and it 
is only a matter of time when the ultra- 
conservative Government will be re- 
placed by a more liberal one. The new 
Premier speedily lost the support of 
the leader of the Independents, Sefior 
Romero, President of the Chamber, be- 
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cause he refused to appoint the candidate 
of the latter for Governor of Seville. 
Sefior Villaverde, who was Premier be- 
fore Maura, has been requested by King 
Alfonso to form a new Cabinet. All 
three of these leaders are conservative 
and reactionary, and the changes indicate 
no important change in the policy of the 
Government. 
& 

The appeal to the country in 
Hungary has resulted in an 
astonishing victory for the 
Opposition, and Count Tisza will be 
forced to resign as Premier. The severe 
and technically unjustifiable measures he 
adopted to put a stop to the obstructive 
tactics of the Nationalists caused Count 
Albert Apponyi and his small but influ- 
ential group of followers to join the more 
radical Independence party under Franz 
Kossuth, and the two leaders have con- 
ducted the campaign together, address- 
ing crowds from balconies as well as in 
halls, and denouncing the “ Vienna Court 
Camarilla” which surrounds the King. 
At a banquet given by his constituents at 
Jasz Bereny, Count Apponyi emptied a 


Tisza 
Defeated 


his‘oric drinking horn to the health of 
“the King, the first citizen of Hungary.” 
Even Count John Zichy, former leader 
of the Catholic People’s Party and a per- 
sonal friend of the heir-apparent, the 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand, declared 
against the new parliamentary rules. So 
far as the results of the elec‘ion are 
known the Opposition has secured 171 
seats out of 318. Of these 118 are mem- 
bers of the Kossuth party. This is the 
first time since the establishment of the 
Ausgleich in 1867 that the Liberals have 
suffered a defeat. This victory will 
greatly strengthen the movement for a 
more complete independence for Hun- 
gary. 
& 

The authorities have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining or- 
der in St. Petersburg dur- 
ing the week, and there have been no 
important outbreaks. The influence of 
the reactionary Grand Duke Sergius 
seems to be dominant with the Czar, 
and altho there are rumors that con- 
cessions on industrial questions will be 
made to the strikers it is the evident 
purpose of the Government to put down 


At St. 
Petersburg 
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all political movements with an iron 
hand. For this purpose General Tre- 
poff, who as Chief of Police in Moscow 
used such severe measures in the sup- 
pression of student demonstrations that 
the Municipal Council refused to pay 
the police force, was called to St. 
Petersburg on Tuesday and made Gov- 
ernor General, an office created for the 
occasion, with authority over all de- 
partments of the administration of the 











GENERAL TREPOFF, 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg 


city and government of St. Petersburg 
“in all questions where the mainte- 
nance of State institutions and public 
security are at stake.” The Governor- 
General has power to summon to his 
aid all the police, civil authorities and 
military ; he has charge of the security 
of all railroads and Government facto- 
ries and work shops; he controls the 
censorship of the press; he supersedes 
the Minister of the Interior with ref- 
erence to the confirmation in office of 
members of the communal authorities 
and the zemstvos; he can deport and 
arrest any individuals in his district. It 
will be seen that this takes almost all 
the power out of the hands of the lib- 
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eral Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky. The group of au- 
thors and journalists who supported 
the demands of the strikers, and who 
were supposed to have anticipated be- 
coming the provisional government in 
case the revolution was successful, 
have been arrested. Of these the best 
known in this country is Maxim Gorky 
(Alexis Pyeshkov), whose novels of 
the life of the lower classes in Rus- 
sia have been popular in English. 
He was captured at Riga, where he 
went on account of the illness of his 
wife, and is confined in the dungeons 
of the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul 
at St. Petersburg. Petitions are being 
drawn up by the literary men of all 
countries to save him from severe pun- 
ishment. Among the other prominent 
men now imprisoned in the fortress 
are: Gessen, the editor of “ Pravo”; 
Herejeff and Shirskyo, historians; 
Kareef, Annensky and Peschechonoff, 
authors; Kedrin and Schnitnikoff, 
Town Councillors, and Yakonbovitch, 
a poet, who was exiled in 1886. 


st 


It was expected that Mos- 
cow would be the scene of 
more serious disturbances than St. Pe- 
tersburg, since it has led in the liberal 
movement and there were more work- 
men and fewer soldiers than at the capi- 
tal, but so far there have been no riots 
of importance. Assistant Chief of Police 
Roudneff posted in public places a tele- 
gram purporting to come from London 
which stated that the disturbances in the 
Russian dockyards and arsenals were due 
to the English and Japanese, who were 
spending vast sums of money to prevent 
the Second Russian Squadron from go- 
ing to the Far East. It has transpired 
that the telegram was published by direct 
order of Grand Duke Sergius, and the 
British Government has made a vigorous 
protest. Prince Galitzin, a liberal leader 
who resigned when the Government con- 
demned the Moscow resolutions in favor 
of reforms, has been re-elected Mayor of 
Moscow by the Municipal Council by a 
vote of 113 to 10. In accordance with 
the St. Petersburg action many of the 
workmen in Moscow struck and forced 
most of the employees of the factories to 
join them. But the street crowds were 
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dispersed without bloodshed, and the 
blizzard and heavy snow put a damper on 
revolutionary demonstrations. 

& 
In Warsaw, Lodz and 
other Polish cities the 
most serious condi- 
tions prevail. In both cities named 
over 100,000 workmen have struck. 
All the factories, shops, schools and 
theaters in Warsaw are closed and the 
lights are out and the street cars 
stopped. On the 28th the strikers be- 
gan looting the shops, of which hun- 
dreds, including the Government vodka 
dispensaries, were pillaged and burned; 
the city is in a state of anarchy, and it 
is dangerous to be on the streets. Brit- 
ish Vice-Consul Muoukain was at- 
tacked on Saturday night by two hus- 
sars, who cut him across the face with 
their swords, and British Consul-Gen- 
eral Murray narrowly escaped being 
run down by a company of hussars the 
same evening. Sir Charles Hardings, 
the British Ambassador, has asked for 
an inquiry into these outrages. The 
Cossacks rode recklessly through the 
streets, striking passersby, even school 
children, with their knouts——At Hel- 
singfors, Finland, there has been much 
waving of red flags and breaking of 
windows, but there is no evidence as 
yet of a determined rebellion—At 
Sevastopol the Admiralty Works were 
burned by incendiaries. 

ed 

Father Gapon, the priest who led 
the procession of strikers to pre- 
sent their petition to the palace 
and who declared against the Czar when 
his people were fired upon, is reported 
to have escaped arrest and to have found 
his way through Finland to Stockholm. 
A circular has been issued by the Holy 
Synod denouncing him and again mak- 
ing the charge that the disorders are 
fc mented by foreign enemies : 

“ Those who led them astray had among them 
a criminal priest, who impudently disdained his 
sacred vow, and is now before the Ecclesiastical 
Court. He was not ashamed to give into the 
hands of the workmen he had deceived the 
Holy Cross and pictures and the Church ban- 
ners which he had forcibly taken from a chapel 
in order, under the protection of the sacred 
relics so dear to the faithful, to lead men to 
disturbances, and some even to death. 


At Warsaw and 
Elsewhere 


Father 
Gapon 
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There have been no ac- 
the Hun River tive hostilities in Man- 

churia since General 
Mistchenko made his cavalry raid 
around the Japanese left and down the 
western bank of the Liao River until 
recently, but on January 25th a gen- 
eral engagement began on the Japa- 
nese left wing, which has continued now 
for six days. Accounts are conflicting 
as to which party attacked first, but it 
seems to have been a determined effort 
on the part of General Kuropatkin to 


A Battle on 


break through the Japanese lines, or 


turn their left flank in the direction of 
Liao-Yang. The fighting extended all 
along the line from Shakhe village to 
‘the Hun River, and it is stated that 
more artillery was used than in any 
previous battle in the war and there- 
fore in the history of the world. Field 
Marshal Oyama had strengthened his 
left with troops from Port Arthur, and 
the Russians, according to Japanese es- 
timates, had 65,000 massed in their 
right wing under Lieutenant General 
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Sakharoff. The Russians advanced 
down the Hun River, capturing some 
prisoners and trains and driving the 
Japanese from the villages until they 
reached Sandepu and Hei-Kou-Tai. 
The weather was extremely cold and 
they were aided by the wind and snow, 
which blew in the faces of the Japa- 
nese. There has been but little fighting 
in this vicinity, and the villages were 
large and rich in foodstuffs. The Jap- 
anese had fortified the village of San- 
depu with a redoubt and a triple row 
of artificial obstacles, defended by field 
artillery and rapid fire guns. This the 
Russians were not able to carry, and 
on the arrival of Japanese reinforce- 
ments they were compelled to retire, 
part of the force retreating to the 
northeast and part crossing the Hun 
River to the west bank. General Mist- 
chenko was wounded in the leg. The 
Japanese pursued rapidly and captured 
500 prisoners. The Russians lost 45 
officers and 1,000 men, killed and 
wounded, at Sandepu. 
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Rudge & Rudge, Undertakers 


BY HERVEY WHITE 


Auruor or “ Dirrerences,” “* WHen Eve Was Not Createp,” ‘Nott anp THE Farrigs,’’ Etc, 


T was a shock when I received the letter 
announcing my father’s death. Not 
that I was so deeply attached to him. 

It is difficult to keep up an attachment 
through twenty years of absence even 
between an only daughter and her father. 
In my case there had been a stepmother 
to help me break it; she also was dead 
now, poor woman. Why do we always 
say poor woman just because she is 
dead? My father’s wife had her own 
way all the time of her living and her 
own way in dying, for she would not 
have a doctor; no, she wouldn’t, and she 
dictated all the arrangements for her 
burial. She would not allow my father 
to touch the job, tho it would seem natu- 
ral, he being in the family and the only 
undertaker in Earlham. No! Simcox, 


from Middletown, had to do it, and a 
precious good profit he made too, my 


father wrote. One would think that from 
being in the trade there would naturally 
result the benefit of discount, especially 
for the funeral of my stepmother, who 
came from a long lineage of undertakers. 
Indeed, she had married the trade onto 
my father, who had been a respected 
woolen manufacturer in my mother’s 
time. Not but that undertaking is re- 
spectable. In some ways it is the most 
respectable of professions and has more 
dignity and solemnity than anything, un- 
less it is the ministry; but in those days 
[ was a foolish young girl, and jealous 
no doubt for the memory of my mother. 
My father put up a beautiful monument 
for her immediately on coming into the 
business. It was also my stepmother’s 
wish ; I give her credit for all of her good 
points. 

For myself, I had gone to California 
as soon as the engagement was an- 
nounced. No undertaking business for 
ne. There I learned stenography and 
slaved for my living. A banker in a small 
country town is my idea of what a whit- 
ened sepulcher may be. Now, why is it 
that even in my metaphors I cannot keep 
from the profession? 


California has a wonderful climate. It 
will make one put up with anything. I 
shall never forget that night, the tenth of 
August, when the letter came announcing 
my father’s death. I could not sleep for 
thinking of my future, and I walked up 
and down, back and forth, on the piazza. 
The rich air was fragrant like frankin- 
cense, whatever that may be like, in the 
Bible. Finally I climbed up in the ham- 
mock. I must go back to Maine, “ down 
in Maine.” Would I ever come back to 
California? For my father had a house 
there, now my own, and a business—but 
the undertaking business. “ Not that,” I 
said to myself, manfully—womanfully, it 
should have been by rights, but what is 
womanfully for a word to express 
courage? 

I think I may say without boasting 
I am a person of resource and decision, 
tho I must say that a stenographer to a 
country town banker has very little occa- 
sion to display any quality unless it be 
servility and pretended gratitude. Why 
under heaven an employer expects grati- 
tude for the privilege of ten hours a day 
of labor and the pay only twenty-seven 
dollars a month is one of the mysteries 
unexplained in the narration of my story. 
To proceed: I, being a person of resource 
and decision, saw in the pitch darkness 
of that hammock that here was the im- 
portant crisis of my life. I would rise 
from my servile position, I would enter 
upon my heritage, tho at forty. I would 
sell out the undertaking business—I 
named it aloud there, I said undertaking 
—and I would set up some other little 
industry and would be an independent, 
self-respecting woman. As for the pre- 
cise nature of the industry, that could be 
settled later on, but the undertaking I 
would no longer be ashamed of; it had 
paid the mortgage on the homestead and 
thanks to it were my father’s funeral 
expenses. But I would sell it on the day . 
that I saw Earlham, tho first choosing 
out a tombstone for my father. Whole- 
sale rates I knew were an advantage ; this 
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much I learned of my country town small 
banker. It was not till I had spoken aloud 
my decision that the California climate 
overcame me. It is a wonderful climate 
and no mistake, and I was leaving it for 
the dreariness of Maine. However, in 
the morning I was ready. Said I, “ It is 
raining on this morning. The birds are 
not singing in the apricot trees; there is 
not a brilliant blue upon the mountains.” 
I walked up to that country banker and 
I said, “I am sorry, but I must offer my 
resignation.” It shall be my lasting joy 
as I remember the look of annihilation 
that overspread him when I said that it 
really did not matter when he told me I 
would lose my salary for that month. 
Not dating from the Ist of August 
either, but from the 2oth of July, to his 
advantage, and this on the morning of 
August 11. “It really does not matter,” 
I said grandly, and gathered up my 
things and left him driveling. I believe 
it was gratitude, his subject, tho I did 
no stop to heed the text of the discourse. 
Almost it was raining in my mind’s eye, 
tho in actuality California never rains. 
I left him like a gasping fish fresh landed 
and walked down to the depot and asked 
for trains for Maine. 

It was a little disappointing, I admit it, 
my arrival in my pinched up native town. 
First, the absence of black in my dress 
was criticised; and she, they said, the 
undertaker’s daughter! I told them in 
the West we did not wear mourning ex- 
cept in the secrecy of our hearts. I 
thought I could stretch the facts a little. 
It was a grand thing for me to say to 
them, “in the West.” “ Don’t you have 
undertakers in the West, either?” said 
they, scandalized. There I ran against 
the business once again. 

In order to sell it I must look at it. I 
must take an inventory—great horrors! 
—of my caskets. Coffins had been a word 
to me on the train, but in Earlham I 
had to face “ caskets.” I took my dread 
in hand and I went into the shop. I had 
thought of them as being long and black. 
I had yet to learn that there were little 
white ones. I had forgotten that there 
existed baby caskets. I sank down over- 
come with a sick horror and saw then 
it was a bier on which I was sitting—a 
bier—hated word with either spelling. 
Then I staggered out to daylight for 
fresh air and went home trembling and 
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sick at heart to refuse my dinner. Sup- 
per I knew would consist of apple sauce 
and tea with biscuit. At a boarding-house 
one can hardly afford to miss a dinner. 
My own house looked so vacant and so 
gloomy I had decided for the first few 
weeks to board. There was a school 
teacher boarding there, like a dried up 
cactus, and a fat man who was invalid 
or lazy, also a young clerk in the Earl- 
ham bank—was I ever to escape that old 
relation? A silly country girl was in 
love with the clerk and pretended to be 
there for teaching music. When she was 
away he flirted with the waitress. Al- 
together the place would have been dis- 
gusting, even if I did not have to keep 
a brazen face and pretend I was not 
ashamed or afraid of undertaking. 

That day I sat thinking of those cask- 
ets and not a morsel could I manage 
down my throat. I could chew and I 
could sip and that quite bravely, tho the 
process was a little stiff and dry. But in 
some way there was a tying in my throat 
and all my efforts would but draw the 
knot the tighter. I had a sick, empty, 
nether feeling that even if food could 
be induced to pass my brooch it would 
not receive a cordial welcome beneath my 
watch chain. Then the old maid school- 
ma’am asked me hypocritically if I was 
positive I was feeling well to-day. She 
said my face had such a gray look. A 
gray look! and she dyeing her hair that 
morning, I could swear it. I said I had 
been visiting the grave of my father, and 
I rose and left them all without a word. 
My statement was not accurately correct, 
tho I had selected a tombstone in the yard 
before entering the shop and looking at 
those caskets. I retired to my room and 
sat down. A chair-seat burst, I remem- 
ber, in the sitting. But before I rose I 
felt that I had conquered. To-morrow I 
would take inventory of those caskets, 
and to-day, this afternoon, I would make 
inquiries of other undertakers in the 
neighborhood and invite them in to view 
my stock for sale. I even went back that 
afternoon for catalogs that I might in- 
form myself on prices of my wares. It 
is true I kept my head turned from baby 
ones; but what use of wasting strength 
without result? I tried to take an in- 
terest in the catalogs and conned the 
difference in broadcloth, crépe and quar- 
tered oak. Once it occurred to me, would 
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I be buried in walnut or rosewood, and 
[ found myself fascinated by the deci- 
sion; but I forcibly took my imagination 
in my hand and selected one instead for 
gray Miss Spink, the undeceased but 
much lamented schoolma’am who showed 
me such attention at the table. Having 
selected a birdseye maple with oxidized 
‘scutcheons and taken much amusement 
in the process, I proceeded with the 
strengthening game of my fancy and 
selected caskets for each member of the 
table. There was one of rose plush for 
the bank clerk and a weathered oak with 
polished handles for the fat man. I even 
schooled myself to study pictures of the 
baby caskets; the prices of them were 
certainly a pleasure. Who would think 
that such small goods could come so 
high? I had been foolish not at least to 
stop and count mine. 

The next morning, well satisfied by 
this knowledge—Miss Spink was not 
down to breakfast that morning—I took 
my key, which had the coldness of a 
corpse, I dangled it by a string a good 
four inches, and marched steadily and 
determinedly to the shop, opened the 
door and stepped in alone among the 
coffins. I will acknowledge to leaving 
the door open, but the day was warm, 
why should I not have done so? I took 
out my paper and catalogs and began 
at the beginning at my inventory. I 
would take them by size, the biggest first. 
It certainly was more rational than to 
take the littlest. I walked about and 
coughed. Ahem! ahem! Once I tried 
a hymn, but found an echo. An echo is 
an uncomfortable thing; there is some- 
thing ghostly about a voice without a 
body; I even left off the cough after a 
few trials, for those caskets seemed to 
say it back, “ahem!” I was once more 
taking my imagination in hand and sell- 
ing a casket for Miss Spink, when Old 
Larrabee came in to see me, that being 
the name of the village cobbler. 

“Many a day I’ve sat with your 
father,” he said, taking an apologetic 
quid of tobacco from his pocket. “No 
objection, I hope?” He paused mildly. 
To my astonishment I told him I had 
none. I was positively overjoyed at that 
tobacco. A mighty revolution was going 
on within me, a chemical change I sup- 
pose of all my atoms. I walked over to 
the shelves in matter of fact way and 
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took down one of those baby caskets, 
quite professionally. 

“ A round sum it will sell for,” said 
Old Larrabee, rolling the quid into his 
cheek. He walked over toward a box of 
sawdust that stood on the floor. I did not 
even so much as shudder, or think “ Hor- 
rible!” If I did turn away my eyes 
for a moment it was because of a feeling 
of modesty rather than anything of dis- 
gust. 

“ They are a hundred and twenty dol- 
lars in the catalog,” I said, holding this 
one on high. 

“ There are rust spots around the han- 
dles,” said he, critically. 

I set the casket on the table to examine 
it more closely. After all it was little 
different from a band-box. It might 
have been a case for some musical in- 
strument, or even a giant coffer for 
jewels. I was interested at once in the 
rust spots. There they were all around 
the silver handles, little red stains on the 
white velvet. 

“Too damp in here,” said Old Larra- 
bee, wisely. “I have often said the same 
to your father. Often.” 

I was hastily examining the others, 
and dismayed to find many of them still 
worse than the first one. “They are 
ruined!” I exclaimed, in despair, “ And 
there are six of them. My prettiest 
caskets.” 

“Oh, not ruined,” said Old Larrabee, 
sententiously. “ You can always touch 
them up, tho they will show it.” 

“Touch them up! With what can I 
do it?” There was still a way of saving 
my property. 

“ Chalk,”’ said Old Larrabee, laconical- 
ly, aiming at the saw-dust box, but miss- 
ing it. 

“ How do you put it on? ” I asked, not 
noticing. 

The old man took his time, but came 
around. “Grind it up, pulverize it— 
that’s the werd. Pulverize it and mix 
it with water. Then spread on the paste 
with a knife. When it dries, dust it 
gently, but very gently.” 

I would pat it as a lover pats the cheek 
of his mistress. Gently, or very, very 
gently. That day when I went home to 
dinner Miss Spink did not phase me, she 
did not phase me. 

The next few days found me busy get- 
ting my room ship-shape and ready. The 
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neighbors began to drop in occasionally, 
and even ask me if I intended keeping 
up the business. I was shrewd enough 
New England not to tell them. They 
must not guess I was forced to sell 
out, for the news would go through the 
country like wildfire. I wrote to the 
undertakers in neighboring towns and 
told them I was thinking of selling; it 
would be worth their while to come and 
look at my stock, and perhaps they 
would make me an offer. Thanks to the 
suggestions of Old Larrabee, the baby 
caskets were as spotless as a snowdrift. 
I had inked over some places in the black 
ones, I had polished up and quicksilvered 
the handles. There were even some 
ghastly shrouds I had arranged; horri- 
ble dress fronts to spread over—really 
shocking, when one thinks of the sloven- 
liness of some people. 

In the course of a week the under- 
takers came, one of them, two, three; 
they were all alike. Some saw the chalk 
places and some didn’t. Some saw a 
score of faults in no way there. They 
offered, and haggled, and remarked, and 
went away with saying I could write to 
them. I was asking too much, it was no 
use, but I could write to them, I could 
write when I came down to the last par- 
ticular offer they had made me. I was 
exhausted, I was discouraged, worn out, 
when Joe Rudge came like a burst of 
California sunshine. From the minute 
that he stepped into the shop I felt that 
this man would buy me out and do it rea- 
sonably. I trusted him in everything 
from the first. I even had it my mind 
to confess the chalk, but my business 
training overcame my woman’s instinct. 

He was a big man, with a sandy gleam 
all over him—in his clothes, in his beard, 
and in his hair. Not at all what one 
would expect in an undertaker ; there was 
nothing to express funerals about him. 
He might have been rather a doctor to 
bring health and new lives into the world. 
I said as much to him while we were 
talking and he turned on me such patient, 
kindly eyes. “Where is good cheer 
needed more than in the house of death ?” 
he said, thoughtfully; and then, once 
more in his businesslike manner, he 
turned his attention to my inventory, 
often laughing at some fault I had made 
through ignorance and taking patience 
to explain the matter to me. 
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It came dinner time and I asked him 
to my boarding-house, but he said he had 
an engagement at the Earlham Hotel. 
He would be back again at one o’clock, 
however. 

I was walking down the quiet, shady 
street, when his quick step and cheerful 
greeting overtook me. “It is not good 
to go to work immediately after eating,” 
he said. “ Let us take a little walk down 
by the river.” He told me of himself and 
of his life. He was a widower, his wife 
had been an invalid since their marriage ; 
he had been practically her nurse for ten 
years; he regretted that he had not any 
children. I think the river never had 
looked so pretty as on that day. It made 
me think of a river in California. I told 
him of California, and my life there, of 
the happy part; I did not speak of the 
country banker. When we walked back 
we were old friends and old comrades 
and we went at the inventory in that 
spirit. I had forgotten all about the 
chalk on the white caskets; I was think- 
ing of other things quite different from 
the business, when he turned to me with 
a solemn, sly twinkle and said, “It is a 
very good job of chalking you have done 
here. Indeed, I may say that all around 
you have put things into very good ap- 
pearance. You have quite a genius for 
the business. It is a pity you should go 
out of it completely.” 

“T really meant to tell you,” I blun- 
dered out, and then seeing how hypo- 
critical this sounded, I couldn’t think of 
anything to say but, “ The shrouds, I will 
put in for nothing. Let this be 2 present 
from me, will you? I put it as a per- 
sonal matter,” and when he began to 
laugh in hearty glee, I sat down on the 
bier and laughed to see him. What a 
stupid, what an idiot, I had been! 

I got back my self possession after 
that, and we went on in businesslike 
manner. It was toward evening, with 
the sunshine coming in through the win- 
dows, when I was putting the baby 
caskets back on the shelves—I was really 
quite fond of the little white things— 
when in some way the name of his firm 
came into the discussion—“ Rudge and 
Rudge.” “Where is your partner? Is 
he a brother? ” I asked; I had the tiniest 
casket in my arms. ; 

“My father; I inherited the business. 
I took it up when I came back from 
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California.” I knew it, I knew he had 
becn there, but he went straight along 
with his talking. “ My father died some 
three years after that, but the name of 
the firm has been that way so long—it 
was his brother who was in it with him 
formerly—that I have always been un- 
willing to change. I thought I might take 
a new partner some time. How would 
you like to join me now, for instance? 
You are an excellent hand at chalking. 
It is my fondness for the name; I want 
to keep it. Rudge & Rudge, Under- 
takers,” he said, jocosely. 

“But my name is Sharpe!” I said, 
blankly. 

His only answer was that sly look into 
my eyes. He was standing very cordial- 
ly close beside me, when it suddenly 
came to me what he meant. I was still 
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holding the little white casket in my 
hands. ‘Go away,” I said to him gently, 
and I pushed him in the ribs with his 
own humor. 

It was not until evening at the supper 
table that the full significance of my 
action dawned upon me. I had been 
thinking of Miss Spink and really pity- 
ing her; perhaps no man had ever asked 
her so to marry him. I was thinking 
how easily I had said yes; was it too 
easily, would he feel, and be offended? 
When consternation seized and over- 
whelmed me. I had said yes, not in 
speaking the word; I had merely told 
him he could call again; I would con- 
sider; but I had really and actually said 
yes by poking him in the ribs with that 
little casket that I was holding in my 
arms when he had asked me. 

New York Ciry, 


On a Proposed Statue to Shakespeare 
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BY ALFRED AUSTIN 
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Way should we lodge in 
Spirits more vast than 


or ENGLAND 


marble or in bronze 
earth, or sea, or sky? 


Wiser the silent worshiper who cons 
Their page for Wisdom that will never die. 
Unto the favorites of the passing hour 
Erect a statue and unveil the bust, 
Whereon contemptuous Time will slowly shower 
Oblivion’s refuse and neglectful dust. 


The Monarchs of the Mind, self-sceptred Kings, 
Need no memento to transmit their name: 
Throned on their thoughts and high imaginings, 
They are the Lords, not servitors, of Fame. 

Raise pedestals to perishable stuff: 


Gods for themselves are 
Asurorp, Kenr, ENGLAND. 


monument enough. 
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F the question be asked, “ What is the 
IF most notable development in judicial 
methods and machinery in the 
United States within the last five 
years?” the answer may unhesitatingly 
be the introduction and establishment of 
juvenile courts. Never perhaps has any 
judicial reform made such rapid prog- 
ress. Legislation is sometimes slow, but 
in this case it put on its seven-leagued 
boots in Chicago, and has traveled with 
gigantic strides from city to city and 
State to State, until it is now established 
in eight States and eleven large cities. 

This progress has been made not mere- 
ly in procedure or legal technic, nor by 
the introduction of a new method; it is 
most of all the introduction of a new 
spirit and aim, and the application of 
new forces and influences in the judicial 
attitude of the State toward the child. 
The children’s court is a criminal court 
with a new function. 

Heretofore, in nearly all our States, 
the method of dealing with children 
when arraigned before the bar of justice 
for infractions of the law has been a 
somewhat milder application of the same 
repressive machinery and spirit which 
have been traditionally applied to older 
offenders. Children have been sent to the 
same jails and have often been confined 
in the same tiers, or even in the same 
cells, with hardened criminals; they have 
been judged by the same laws and in the 
same spirit. The main question before 
the court has been, “ How much of a 
man is this child? Did he know that a 
particular action was wrong, and how 
much shall he be punished for this par- 
ticular offense?” In short, the judicial 
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attitude of society toward the State has 
been that of punishment and repression. 

The attitude of the juvenile court, on 
the other hand, is benignant, paternal, 
salvatory, and for these very reasons is 
more efficiently corrective. The old 
method was a judicial draught-net, 
which caught fish, big and little, and 
stewed them all in the same kettle, tho 
under some merciful dispensation of the 
game laws the little fish were occasion- 
ally thrown into the stream again with 
the expectation that they would be 


caught again when they were bigger. It 
must not be supposed that the juvenile 
court is simply a smaller kettle for the 
smaller fish; it represents an altogether 


different principle. The juvenile court 
is a life saving station in society. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
child-saving methods, institutions and or- 
ganizations have long flourished in the 
United States. The Northern States 
have regarded juvenile reformatories as 
a part of their correctional equipment, 
and the courts have served as vestibules 
for such institutions ; but they have only 
been incidentally a part of the process. 
We have not before realized what the 
court might be and do before resorting to 
institutions. 

The children’s court may still main- 
tain relations with the reform school, but 
it represents in itself active and vital 


‘forces, and invokes a whole range of in- 


fluences and motives which are personal 
and formative. It appeals to the reform 
school not as the first, but only as the 
last resort. The juvenile court has dis- 
covered that the child is a child and, as 
Judge Hurley says, “ The child should be 
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treated as a child. Instead of reforma- 
tion the thought and idea in the judge’s 
mind should always be formation. No 
child should be punished for the purpose 
of making an exampl? of him.” 

In the juvenile court the child is cor- 
rected, but he is not corrected as a crimi- 
nal. Above all, he is not corrected so as 
to make him a criminal. The court does 
not turn over to any other institution the 
work that it can do and should do itself. 

Not all children’s courts rise to the 
hights of their possibilities any more 
than do other human institutions; but to 
know what such a court may be we have 
only to see what in some places it really 
is. It has already passed beyond the 
stage of experiment; it is old enough to 
have an experience and young enough to 
have a future. 

The first children’s court went into 
operation in Chicago July Ist, 1899. 
Prior to that date little had been done in 
Illinois or elsewhere. Massachusetts had 
taken the lead in securing a trial for chil- 
dren in a separate and private session 
from the sessions for adults,and had pro- 
vided for the presence of the State agent 
in juvenile cases and had placed them in 
the care of Protestant and Catholic so- 
cieties. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children in New York had 
taken the legal care of children under 
sixteen arraigned before the courts; the 
placing out system had begun in Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts and in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, but the children’s 
court as such did not exist. The court 
was established in Chicago as a reaction- 
ary protest against the methods of deal- 
ing with children in that city, in which, 
as in so many other cities, children “were 
kept in police cells and jails among the 
worst men and women to be found in 
the vilest parts of the city and town.” 
“Under such conditions,” says Judge 
Tuthill, “ they developed rapidly, and the 
natural result was that they were thus 
educated in crime, and when discharged 
were well fitted to become the expert 
criminals and outlaws who have crowded 
our jails and penitentiaries. The State 
had educated innocent children in crime 
and the harvest was great.” 

It was not without a hard fight that 
the juvenile court law of Illinois was 
established. It was not a perfect law, 
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but it was a beginning in a new direction. 
The duty of holding the juvenile court 
was placed in the Circuit Court. Police 
officers were detailed to act as probation 
officers. Women probation officers were 
supported by the Chicago Women’s 
Club. An experienced lawyer on the 
staff of the city law department was ap- 
pointed chief probation officer to look af- 
ter the preparation of papers and super- 
intend the work of the probation officers. 
Children, instead of being sent to jail, 
were permitted to remain with their 
parents or kept at the Detention Home. 
Admonition and probation were tried 
with the most beneficial results. 

In Buffalo the prelude to the work of 
the children’s court was separate trials 
for children, established by Judge Mur- 
phy. In Denver Judge Lindsey and in 
Indianapolis Judge Stubbs both showed 
how much could be done without legis- 
lation by judges who were determined to 
go just as far as they could go in chang- 
ing bad conditions for the better. But 
even they found themselves hampered 
without important changes in the law. 
Clear it is that the juvenile court needs 
for its best effect a good judge and a 
good law. Judges have been the strong- 
est enemies of the innovation and judges, 
too, have been its warmest friends. 

In Philadelphia the trial of a child 
eight years of age in a criminal court was 
the incident which set the juvenile court 
in motion. It was the women there, un- 
der the lead of Mrs. Hannah Kent 
Schoff, who took hold of the work of 
securing a children’s court and of sup- 
porting the necessary probation officers. 
Likewise in Missouri the reform came 
largely under the leadership of women, 
because young children were jailed and 
held as criminals. In Colorado the en- 
thusiasm of the judge has been matched 
by the enthusiasm of the women, and 
splendid success has been achieved. 

The children’s court dispenses with 
elaborate and technical procedure. What 
is most essential to success is personality, 
the personality of the judge and that 
of the probation officer. A children’s 
court cannot be run like an auto- 
matic molding machine; nothing is 
more absolutely mecessary in this 
work than the personal touch. “I 
have always felt and endeavored to act 
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in each case,” says Judge Tuthill, of 
Chicago, “as I would were it my own 
son that was before me in my library at 
home charged with misconduct.” Ina 
similar vein Judge Stubbs, of Indiana, 
says: “It is the personal touch that does 
it. I have often observed that if I sat on 
a high platform behind a high desk, such 
as we had in our city court, with the 
boy on the prisoner’s bench some dis- 
tance away, my words had little ef- 
fect on him, but if I could get close 
enough to him to put my hand on his 
head or shoulder, or my arm around him, 
in nearly every such case I could get his 
confidence.” 

If there is any place in which the peo- 
ple believe in the juvenile court it is in 
Denver. The popular appreciation in 
which it is held was shown when Judge 
Lindsey was nominated at the last elec- 
tion. Tho a Democrat, and nominated 
by the party, he was also nominated by 
all the other parties, and when his name 
was announced in the Republican Con- 
vention the applause was tremendous and 
continued for several minutes. This does 
not mean that Judge Lindsey is in politics, 
but above politics; for he received the 
nomination of all the political parties. 
But it is a significant and encouraging 
spectacle when a judge receives such a 
tribute of popular approval, not because 
of the number he has condemned, but of 
the number he has saved. 

The methods of juvenile courts differ 
to some extent in different States. In 
some there are paid probation officers, in 
others only volunteers, in others a com- 
bination of the two. It seems to be now 
almost general that paid probation 
officers are necessary for the work of 
investigation, and that volunteer officers 
are necessary for those under super- 
vision, for the multiplication of personal 
influence. In many courts, while it is the 
judge who decides what is to be done, it 
is the probation officer who does it. 

When we ask now what are the results 
of the juvenile system it is still too soon 
to present a great array of statistics and 
percentages. But it has been established 
in the last five years that more than half 
of those who are placed in the hands of 
qualified probation officers do not need 
to be brought again into court. In In- 
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dianapolis the number of those charged 
with second offenses. is less than ten per 
cent. In Denver,-out of 554 children 
placed on probation, 39 of whom were 
girls, in the first two years of the court, 
but 31, all of them boys, were returned 
to the court, because of the hopeless lack 
of home surroundings. Out of 715 
brought into court it became necessary 
to commit but ten per cent. of them to 
the State Industrial School. Before the 
establishment of the children’s court at 
least 75 per cent. of those tried were 
committed to institutions. In New Jer- 
sey there has been a decided decrease in 
the number of children brought into 
court. The number summoned to court 
does not, however, furnish the most re- 
liable indication of success, for in Den- 
ver Judge Lindsey has had phenomenal 
success in inducing boys to come and 
confess their offenses without the inter- 
vention of the police. Voluntary confes- 
sions have not only been made at the 
court, but for the last two years, when 
it has been necesssary for a boy who has 
failed on probation to be committed to 
the reformatory, he has gone to the in- 
stitution unaccompanied by an officer. 

The economic gain has been great. 
The cost of saving boys through proba- 
tion is small compared with the cost of 
sending them to institutions. The saving 
in expense in Denver in proportion to 
the number of trials and commitments 
made has exceeded $100,000. The Gov- 
ernor of Colorado declared that in 
eighteen months the juvenile court in 
Denver had saved the State and county 
$88,000. 

Another result has been to reveal the 
sources of contamination as they were 
never revealed before and has led, espe- 
cially in Denver, to the organization of 
a whole train of preventive and educa- 
tional agencies, stimulated by the forma- 
tion of a Juvenile Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

In other words, the result of the juve- 
nile court has revealed not merely the 
responsibility of the child, but the re 
sponsibility of the parent, the guardian 
and the State, and when this is not only 
recognized but fully met there will be 
little work for the juvenile courts to do. 

New York Ciry. 

















The Story of a Fall River Mill Girl 


BY GERTRUDE BARNUM 


[The author of the following article is the National Secretary of the Woman's Trade 


Union League. 


to Fall River, where her organization was of great help to the woman strikers. 


Her duties in the branch office at Boston took her, among other things, 


Altho 


the strike was declared off last week, owing to the good offices of Governor Douglas, and 
the strikers forced to accept a reduction in wages, the following article is still a faith- 


ful transcript of the average mill worker's 


‘T was during the Fall River strike, and 
Mary was one of the hundred and 
thirty mill girls brought to Boston by 

sur League to enter domestic service. 
She had wrenched herself from her for- 
lorn family after a sleepless night of 
dread. She had braved her first journey 
to a great bewildering city to begin life 
all over at thirty-four. She sat in a dark 
and crowded room, herded with a hun- 
dred other “domestics.” The old 
“rounders” and the timid, green Irish 
and Nova Scotia girls were eyeing her 
as a “ striker,” with curiosity and hostil- 
ity. The pasteboard dress box and bun- 
dle at her feet were the worse for wear 
and for the rain. She might have been 


forty-five from her appearance—round 
shouldered, anzemic and nervous. 


The 


life in Fall River.—Ebp1rTor. } 


strained eyes behind their glasses were 
excited and alert. 

“TI can’t write,” she whispered, as I 
gave her a record blank to fill. “I never 
got much schoolin’.” There was some- 
thing peculiarly pathetic in her mortifica- 
tion at this admission and in her efforts 
to cover her bursting bundles with her 
dress skirt. I sat down beside her and 
a few sympathetic questions brought out 
her story: 

“My mother, she was sick all the time. 
She worked in the mills in England since 
she was nine years. I had to stay at 
home and tend the children and help 
’round ever since I was little. There were 
four younger’n me. I got a job ‘spooler- 
tender ’ when I was twelve—there wasn’t 
the law then. I must of been about four- 
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teen when I went to weavin’ and I learnt 
quick. My! but I was proud when I got 
them first four looms! I liked the mill 
better than workin’ at home. At first the 
noise is fierce, and you have to breathe 
the cotton all the time, but you get used 
to it. Lots of us is deaf—weavers— 
that’s one reason I couldn’t get that sec- 
ond girl place. The lady said I couldn’t 
hear the door bell if it would ring, but 
you never think of the noise after the 
first, in the mill. Only it’s bad one way: 
when the bobbins flies out and a girl gets 
hurt, you can’t hear her shout—not if 
she just screams, you can’t. She’s got to 
wait ’till you see her. I saw a man hit 
with his mouth open. His teeth got 
knocked out and all the roof of his mouth 
tore. You can’t never tell when you will 
get hit—in the eye some time, most 
likely!” 

“We girls used to talk ‘ sign-talk ’"— 
with your mouth and fingers, you know 
—you can have lots of fun that way. 
We used to sit and crochet, even, right 
on the floor, betweens watchin’ the looms. 
My mother, she was paralyzed two years 
before she died. She was awful heavy to 
lift. We couldn’t get no insurance on 


her, of course. But we have got one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars in all on my father 
and me. It’s hard payin’ insurance every 
week. Some weeks you don’t get off 
much cloth. Some weeks you only get 
two or three days’ work, when they’re 


‘curtailin’.’” Like as not your mill will 
‘shut down’ three months. We ain’t 
got insurance for Ellen—she’s next to 
me. She’s twenty-eight now. Tom, he’s 
got insurance for his own. His wife 
never worked since she got the first child. 
She never had no health. They lived 
with us, and he’s got three children, and 
he’s only twenty-four now. He is a good, 
sober worker, Tom is. The next brother, 
he died when he was only two, and my 
other brother ain’t much for the mills—he 
ain’t much for no work. He never got 
no bringin’-up; he was ‘boarded out’ 
when he was little, and some of ’em gets 
like that. He goes away lookin’ for 
work ’round in other towns, but he don’t 
make out very well. He’s_ twenty. 
Father, he is a ‘ slasher-tender,’ but he 
ain’t. done much since ma died. He 
‘drank some after ma died—and before, 
too—only more, after,” 
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Here Mary’s sister Ellen came in from 
an unfruitful interview with a lady who 
wanted a more attractive girl to care for 
her two small boys. The lady wanted 
some one who spoke more quietly and 
better English. 

“ Ellen didn’t get much school either,” 
Mary explained, apologetically. “She 
stayed home so’t I could work more 
steady. She ain’t so very smart, but she 
is steady and she can make pretty good 
in the mills when she gets the work reg’- 
lar. But she could only get ‘sick 
weavin’’ lots of the time (that’s when 
some one is sick and you take her work 
till they get back. Lots of the girls has 
to ‘ask out’ reg’lar every month or so 
for a week. They can’t stand it). 

*Ellen’s kind of plain, and you know 
how it is—the good lookin’ girls gets the 
best chance. Now there’s French Charlie, 
he’s one of the ‘ supers ’—he never will 
take only pretty girls; he takes mostly 
French girls, too, of course. But French 
Charlie, he don’t cheat you on your cloth; 
some ‘ supers’ are terr’ble mean that way. 
You got to fight for your pay after you 
earnit,and like as not you’ll miss a dollar. 

“Tf our family had all stuck together 
and joined a buildin’ club, and Tom he 
hadn’t got married, we could have 
owned a cottage by now, but we ain’t as 
bad off as my uncle and aunt. They got 
a lot paid on their house and then they 
couldn’t pay for a little while, and the 
landlord took it all off’n ’em—just like 
they never put up a cent. Some people 
makes lots of money that way. There’s 
a man named Flint, one of the mill men; 
he just watches, and when you can’t pay 
he puts you out, and keeps all the money, 
and then he gets some other people and 
fools ’em the same and—well, he makes 
more out of that business than you can 
make at weavin’, and that’s a cinch. 

“We saved some, but somethin’ always 
comes. Sickness is the worst. When 
you drive on eight looms all the time in 
busy season you get sort of ‘ spent,’ and 
you catch cold easy. In winter they don’t 
shovel off the paths half the time ’round 
them mills, and you got to go right out 
of the mill to your knees in snow. Then 
like as not you have to wait a long time 
in the snow for the freight trains to pass. 
Some of the girls take sick awful sudden 
and never get back for their pay en- 
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velopes—they go that quick sometimes. 
It was like that when you got so tired 
‘drivin’ at eight looms, and when they 
gave us twelve looms I didn’t see that 
we could make out to live at all. They 
talk about the electric stop makin’ it easy. 
The girls say it’s harder anyway with 
welve looms and you don’t make as 
much. We never seen no electric stops 
at our mill—just got four more straight 
looms. It makes you crazy watchin’ ’em. 
You just try it! But that don’t make no 
matter—there’s plenty waitin’ at the gates 
for our jobs, I guess. The Polaks learn 
weavin’ quick, and they just as soon live 


us checks on the store sometimes and 
sometimes things from the farms. We 
used to get fish and berries when the 
season was. The Portagees was lucky— 
them as had the little vegetable gardens. 
The Salvation Army was good, too. They 
feed the children, you know. Tom’s big- 
gest girl hated to go, she’d rather go hun- 
gry; but they all came to it. They’d 
bring home soup and bread—and we got 
so we needed it bad. I guess that’s about 
what my folks makes out on now— the 
benefits’ Tom gets and the soup and 
bread. _We’ve got to get a place soon, 
Ellen and me, and send somethin’ back.” 














Children of Fall River Strikers Being Fed by the Salvation Army 


on nothin’ and work like that. But it 
won’t do ’em much good for all they'll 
make out of it. They’re welcome. 

“ They say the mills is comin’ down in 
wages ’til we get like in the South. Well, 
it is just as well to know about it, and 
then the smart ones will ‘ get through’ 
and get a livin’ out of somethin’ else, if 
they can, and leave ’em to beat down the 
Portagee.” 

Mary sighed deeply. “ It’s terrible in 
‘all River with the strike. You don’t 

ir nothin’ else. Every one’s spent 

l! they saved (some were good at savin’). 
‘ou are owin’ rent, and if you’ve ‘ got a 
ore, you’ve got that to pay, too—on 
>thin’—when the mills opens again. The 
vion was good to us. My brother Tom, 

s union. We didn’t keep it up lately, 
‘!ien and me, times was so hard. The 

on helped all they could. They gave 


Another deep sigh. “Some of the girls 
that’s workin’ out in Boston, they ain’t 
much struck on it. They say it’s terrible 
lonesome. You ain’t as good as the peo- 
ple you live with, and you get terrible 
long hours—you’re just never through. 
Your ‘day out’ means pretty near four 
o’clock in the afternoon before you get to 
go, and you got no place to go much 
when you do get out—so far away from 
every one. "Taint like Fall River, where 
you know people. I don’t see as there is 
much hope unless the unions get us up 
some way. I kind of hate to leave the 
mills. I worked there all my life. Do 
you think you can get me and Ellen a 
place together?” 

But we couldn’t, and Mary had to go 
alone as scullery maid in < hotel at three 
dollars a week. 

Boston, Mass. 





Two Russian Workmen’s Stories 


[The recent eruptions in St. Petersburg and other centers of population in Russia 
and their repression by methods so ruthless and bloody as to shock the conscience of 
the whole civilized world have focused attention upon the condition of the workers in 
Russian cities. The world has suddenly awakened tc the fact, long since recognized by 
Russian revolutionaries, that while no movement for freedom can be successful without 
the co-operation of the peasantry, who constitute the vast bulk of the empire’s popula- 
tion, the leadership in any such movement must naturally fall to the wage workers 
agglomerated in the centers of industry, commerce and population. The two following in- 
terviews, secured by representatives of Tue INDEPENDENT, will throw much needed 
‘ght on the condition of the Russian city workers, and also on the methods employed by 
the revolutionary organizations in their propaganda among them. The first deals with 
conditions as they exist in the large industries and modern factories of Russia proper, 
while the second deals with the conditions of small industry in the western provinces. 
Both workers have just arrived in this country from Russia—the first fifteen days ago 


and the second a few months ago. 


As both writers may go back to Russia to engage 


in the revolutionary movement, they prefer not to have their names used.—EDITOoR. } 


I 


ARRIVED in New York just two 
weeks ago. Until the sping of 1903 

I lived in Odessa. I was in sym- 
pathy with the Social Democratic Party, 
and when I made the acquaintance of Dr. 
G., who represent- 


My experiences at Nikolayev may be re- 
garded as typical of working class condi- 
tions in the larger industrial centers 
throughout Russia, and I believe that the 
methods employed to reach the working 
people are approximately the same. The 
two most impor- 





ed the Kiev Com- 
mittee of the party, 
I became very 
much interested in 
the work he was 
doing. I was not 
a workingman at 
the time, yet I had 
seen so much mis- 
ery about me that 
I felt I must do 
my share to bring 
about a change of 
conditions. 

In Russia gov- 
ernmental pressure 
weighs heavily on 
all classes of the 
people, tho of 
course not to the 
same extent, and 
it is therefore quite 
natural that mem- 
bers of the well-to- 





tant industrial 
establishments in 
Nikolayev are the 
French Mechanical 
Works and the 
Black Sea Iron 
Works. The first 
is a private estab- 
lishment, the sec- 
ond a Government 
shop, and each of 
theseemploysabout 
12,000 men. Aside 
from these there 
are several smaller 
shops, employing 
some 15,000 men in 
the aggregate. 
The skilled work- 
ers among us re- 
ceived from 10 to 
12 kopeks (5 to 6 
cents) per hour, 
thus earning 6 or 7 








do classes should 
sympathize with 
the sufferings even 
of the poorest. I offered my servicesto Dr; 
G. and begged him to send me wherever 
I would be likely to accomplish the most 
good. It is thus that I soon found myself 
working at the French Mechanical 
Works in Nikolayev, a city situated on a 
river in the province of Kherson. 
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rubles ($3 to $3.50) 
CZAR a week, while 

unskilled laborers 
earned hardly more than half this sum. 
The hours of work reach up to eleven, 
the legal maximum, or even more. The 
conditions of work are extremely bad. 
Tho there is a factory inspector for the 
town, yet I have never seen him, and the 
people that worked there for some time 





TWO RUSSIAN WORKMEN’S STORIES 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 
FaTHEKS: Whither are you wandering? 


Sons: East, Russia sends us out. 


And you, Fathers? 


FatHERS: West, Russia drives us out. 


told me that he comes to the factory but 
once a year, and even then he does not 
inspect. There is no provision whatever 
against accidents, and accidents resulting 
in the crippling or killing of workmen 
are very frequent. Every accident is re- 
ported to the company’s attorneys, who, 
after much quibbling and delay, settle 
with the families of the sufferers for 
trifling sums. Thus 25 rubles is paid for 
the loss of a finger, 100 rubles for the 
loss of a hand or a leg, 300 rubles for 
death. 

While I was working at the French 
Mechanical Works one of the boilers ex- 
ploded, killing forty men. On that occa- 
sion the company did not come off so 
cheaply, for Enquist, now Contre- 
Admiral in the Baltic fleet, and then Pre- 


From a Russian Cartoon. 


fect of Nikolayev,* interfered in behalf of 
the sufferers’ families, and the company 
was compelled to pay an indemnity of 
from two to three thousand rubles to each 
family. 

There was no such thing as a trade 
union among the workers and all efforts 
to organize such a union proved unsuc- 
cessful. One attempt during my stay 
there resulted in twenty arrests, for many 
of the workmen are employed by the 





* The employment of military men in civil capac- 
ities in time of profound peace is a peculiarly Rus- 
sian phenomenon, and is solely due to the lack of 
educational] facilities and the consequent dearth of 
administrative talent. But the diversion of a naval 
man from his highly technical and _ specialized 
work to the work of civil administration marks 
the culmination of a system which began with the 
repression of the students and the expulsion of 
liberal university professors and ended with the 
destruction of the Asiatic fleet and the surrender 
of Port Arthur.—EDITor. ] 
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Government as spies, and mistrust is gen- 
eral. Whatever agitation there was was 


carried on by means of leaflets and proc- 
lamations supplied by agents of the Kiev 
Committee and often printed in Nikolayev 
itseif. In the work of distributing these 
leaflets I had as my coadjutors seven 
others whom I found when I came to 


Nikolayev. Every night we received a 
sackful of proclamations from a carrier, 
who said that he was paid by the man 
who delivered the load to him. The car- 
rier knew nothing as to the contents of 
the sack, and neither I nor any of my 
seven affiliates knew from whom the car- 
rier received the proclamations. We 
knew that the Kiev Committee was 
headed by one Petrov, but none of us 
ever met him. Peter is in Russia as com- 
mon a Christian name as the surname 
Smith among English-speaking people; 
therefore Petrov is as good as anony- 
mous. When we received the sack of 
proclamations we used to throw it over 
the fence of the factory yard. The night 
watchman, who was bribed by us, admit- 
ted us into the shop, and we scattered 
them everywhere, so that the workmen 
found new ones almost every morning. 
Of course not all the workmen could read 


them, but even these would gather their 
contents from those who could. These 
proclamations dealt with general social 
and political as well as with special trade 
conditions. 

How do the unskilled workmen man- 
age to get along on three or four rubles 
a week? They simply have to doit. As 
the proverb goes: “ Need dances, need 
hops, need sings all sorts of songs.” 
The married workmen usually pay from 
4 to 6 rubles ($2 to $3) rent a 
month for two rooms somewhere on the 
outskirts of the city. Their food con- 
sists of the cheapest black bread, known 
as “ soldiers’ bread,” which is 3 kopeks 
(1¥% cents) a pound, and of pork at 20 
kopeks (10 cents) a pound. Good, fresh 
pork is sold at 40 kopeks (20 cents) a 
pound, but the working people cannot in- 
dulge in such luxuries. The clothing 
they wear is of the cheapest kind, mostly 
second-hand. They wear no socks, using 
rags instead. The unmarried workmen 
hire a corner in some of the two-roomed 
houses, for which they pay from 2 to 3 
rubles a month. There are cheap lodging- 
houses, but these are frequented mainiy 
by the tramps, who are called in Russia 
the “ Barefoot Brigade.” 
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POBIEDONOSTREFF, Procurator of the Holy 
Synod of Russia 
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GRAND DUKE SERGIUS 


And then comes drink to intensify the 
misery of the workers’ families. The 


working people are paid fortnightly, and 
direct from the factories they go to the 
dramshops, where they spend the greater 
part of their wages on vodka. Then they 
begin to borrow from the factory man- 
agement and are never able to clear them- 


selves of debt. There are some 10,000 
tramps in Nikolayev. Their ranks are 
made up of working people and peasants 
who have utterly given themselves to 
drink; there are also among them sons 
of rich people and even nobles. Occa- 
sionally they do a day’s work as carriers 
or dock hands, for which they get 50 
kopeks (25 cents). There are many 
night lodgings, private as well as munic- 
ipal, where a bosyak can pass the night 
for 3 or 5 kopeks (114 to 2Y% cents) ; but 
all these places are terribly filthy, and no 
workman, however poor, would go there. 
The large number of bosyaks in Niko- 
ayev, which is duplicated in every large 
ussian city, is to be ascribed to the eco- 
onic disorganization of the country and 
frequency of famines, which uproot 
entire populations from their native soil 
an! send them wandering all over Russia. 
There are more than 5,000 prostitutes 
in Nikolayev, and resulting diseases sim- 
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ply work ravages among the working- 
men, especially the tramps. 

About one-half of the working people 
are illiterate, and as there are no free 
schools there, the children grow up in 
the same ignorance. There are two thea- 
ters in Nikolayev, but these are not fre- 
quented by the working people. The cir- 
cus, coming around every Easter, is the 
only form of entertainment that attracts 
them. Otherwise their chief amusement 
consists in getting drunk and attacking 
the Jews whenever opportunity offers, 
particularly about Easter time, when 
drink and ‘the fanatical exhortations of 
their priests stir up their animal passions. 

Such are the conditions prevailing in 
Nikolayev and in every other industrial 
city in Russia that I have visited. And I 
have been in many of them, for I had 
traveled much as a representative of my 
father, whose business interests are quite 
extensive. Dire poverty rages in almost 
every worker’s home. Yet no one dares 
openly express any demands or even dis- 
satisfaction. 

One day in June a year ago a new 
workman came. None of us knew him. 
During dinner hour and in the evening 
he spoke to the workers. Tho a stranger, 
he knew all about the condition of that 
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particular factory, and he urged us on to 
strike for shorter hours and higher 
wages. At eleven o’clock next morning, 


to the sound of a whistle, all men laid 
down their tools. Led by the new work- 
man, we all walked out into the yard. The 
police had apparently been notified the 
night before by the spies of the trouble 














GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR OF RUSSIA, Com- 
mander in Chief of Russian Army Under the 
Czar 


that was brewing, for as soon as we came 
out we found ourselves surrounded hy the 
police and by Cossacks. Thus we were 
kept until evening. No one came out to 
speak to us to find out what we wanted. 
In the meantime the stranger was 
haranguing the strikers about the political 
condition of Russia. 

Toward evening the Gradonachalnik 
(Urban Prefect) Enquist, came to us 
and asked us to go home. Then we de- 
manded shorter hours and higher wages. 
The Gradonachalnik promised to help 
us, and at about 6 o’clock we left the 
factory and began to march through the 
town, 10,000 strong. Many of the Gov- 
ernment employees joined us. Some of 
us carried red flags. Z., carrying a red 
flag, headed the procession. We marched 
peacefully and the police did not inter- 
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fere with us. At 10 o'clock at night all 
went home. 

Next morning at 7 o'clock the strikers 
again came together, and Gradonachalnik 
Enquist, the Chief of Police and other 
officials met them, and eight delegates 
from both factories presented to them 
their grievances. 

Just as on the previous day, the em- 
ployers did not care to make any offer to 
the workingmen or even to inquire as to 
their grievances. So now the workers in 
their turn made no proposition of any sort 
to the factory masters, but turned to the - 
local representatives of the Central Gov- 
ernment. This fact is typical and repre- 
sentative of every labor dispute in Russia, 
the Government being looked up to not 
merely as the final arbiter, but also as the 
only authority recognized by society. 
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COUNT LAMSDORFF 


Gradonachalnik Enquist seemed well 
disposed to the workingmen. At any 

‘ rate, he promised once more to look into 
the conditions and to do something for us. 
Suddenly a stone, hurled by one of the 
strikers and aimed at the much-hated 
Chief of Police, struck Enquist. He left 
immediately, and the police as well as the 
Cossacks began to disperse the crowd. 
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Some 1,500 men were arrested, 500 of 
whom were exiled to distant cities, and 
[,000 were put on the official blacklist by 
having their passports marked so that 
they could not find employment in any 
factory throughout Russia. Five men re- 
ceived fatal injuries from the hoofs of the 
Cossacks’ horses. 

On the third day of the strike only 
8,000 men out of 25,000 still held out; 
on the sixth day the strike was crushed 
completely. 

| was arrested on the third day of the 
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and water, and only now and then a feast 
of cabbage or beet soup well spiced with 
an admixture of worms was spread be- 
fore us. 

In Astrakhan I had to report every 
week to the Chief of Police. Not being 
allowed to obtain any work, the exiles 
had to depend on one another. Some 
there were among us who had well-to- 
do friends or relatives to help them, and 
these usually shared with the less fortu- 
nate. 

Whenever any disturbance broke out 


THE LEADERS OF THE YOUNG RUSSIA MOVEMENT 
“We sing a song to the madness of the brave.”,—M. GorKY. 








1. Skitaletz. 
2. L. Andreyev. 
5. Bunin. 


strike, charged with carrying a red flag. 
\ly case, however, became more serious 
when prohibited literature was found in 


my pockets. I was kept in prison in 
Nikolayev for four days, and each day I 
was tortured with searching cross-exam- 
inations by Government officials. After 
that I was marched off with a gang of 
‘riminals under military escort to As- 
rakhan, where I was to stay under strict 
olice surveillance for four years. On 
he way I was not allowed to communi- 
‘ate with the other prisoners beside me. 
hur food consisted mostly of black bread 


3. Shalyapiu. 
4. M. Gorky. 


6. Jelyeshev 
Chirikov. 


in town, or even when there was merely 
a rumor of a gathering outbreak, the ex- 
iles were immediately arrested. 

The population of Astrakhan and its 
vicinity is made up largely of non-Rus- 
sian elements—such as Tartars, Kirghiz 
and Kalmucks. The last two elements of 
the population maintain themselves main- 
ly by hunting. Among the poorer classes 
many are engaged in tugging boats with 
ropes up and down the Volga. 

Even there the population, usually list- 
less and inert in matters political, has 
been stirred up by Russia’s repeated de- 
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feats in the Far East. After staying there 
for thirteen months I escaped under an 
assumed name, with a false passport. I 
went back to Nikolaycv, and then 
through Znamenko, Fastov, Rovno and 
Radzivill to Brod, Austria. At Olkush, 
government of Kalish, I was arrested 
with twenty-two others. But I had 
money with me, and I knew what won- 
ders it works with Russian officials. I 
gave the Natchalink 450 rubles, and I 
was immediately released, while the 
others that were with me were sent back 
to their native places under military 
guard. From Brod I went to Vienna, 
from Vienna to Rotterdam, to Glasgow, 
and now I am in New York. 

I do not intend to stay here, as there is 
so much work to be done in Russia now. 
I shall return as soon as I can get an- 
other passport. 

My observations lead me to think that 
the factory workers do not concern them- 
selves with political matters and that if 
their economic condition were improved 
they would let politics alone entirely. 
The influence of the Social Democratic 
Party on the workers is insignificant, ow- 
ing to its lack of means and to the conse- 
quent inability to lend financial aid to 
them during strikes. I do not assert that 
such is also the case with the better edu- 
cated classes. 

You see I am not in a very optimistic 
mood, tho possibly I may be wrong. In 
my opinion the revolutionaries do not 
stand any chance of winning now. Great 
changes have taken place since 1900. Op- 
pressive taxation and merciless conscrip- 
tion, drawing away even only sons 
from the support of aged parents, have 
somewhat undermined the fidelity of the 
peasants, especially when they know that 
the rich purchase their freedom. But, on 
the whole, the muzhiks and the army 
are still faithful to the Czar. 

The European and American press is 
greatly mistaken in regard to Witte’s 
standing in the eyes of the Russian peo- 
ple. His financial system is regarded by 
most Russians with aversion. He has 
enriched the exchequer with the last 
pennies wrung from the poorest of the 
poor. Financial corruption of officials 
under his régime has grown even more 
shameless than before. He himself is 
reputed to have set them a notorious ex- 
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ample, for tho he started out in life as a 
clerk in a railway traffic manager’s office, 
he has now become a multi-millionaire. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway, which is 
the direct cause of the present war, has 
swallowed up hundreds of millions fo: 
which no equivalent whatever has been 
rendered and has contributed in no small 
degree to the existing distress. 

New York Ciry, 


Il. 


I was born and brought up in Kovno, 
a typical city of the Jewish pale of settle- 
ment. At the age of 22 I became affili- 
ated with the Bund (chief organization 
among the Jewish working people, and 
ranking with the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the Polish Socialist 
Party, both as to numbers and influ- 
ence). My work consisted in teaching 
small bands of workmen the three R’s, as 
well as rudimentary political economy. 
After two years of work along these 
lines I became an agitator. We held our 
meetings in the outskirts of the city, in 
the forest, or in the cemetery, and some- 
times in peasants’ huts. 

At first it was quite easy to fool the 
police. We used to get up mock wed- 
dings or card parties, and thereby di- 
vert their attention from our work. But 
later spies sprang up everywhere, and 
many of us were arrested. I was arrested 
twice: The first time, in 1902, I was im- 
prisoned for four months, and then kept 
under the surveillance of the police for 
two years. I was charged with bringing 
prohibited literature into town. 

The second time I was arrested at a 
meeting at which I was a mere spectator. 
Some 200 of us were gathered in a forest, 
when the police surprised us and made 20 
arrests. 

My position as clerk in a printing shop 
rendered me particularly useful in pre- 
paring and hiding our pamphlets. 

Owing to persistent annoyance by the 
police I had to leave Russia. 

I believe that the Jewish worker would 
‘not be satisfied with mere improvement 
in his economic conditions—he insists on 
a change of the political system. 

There are no large industrial establish- 
ments in Kovno. Tailors work there 14 
hours a day, and 5 rubles a week is con- 
sidefed as unusually good pay. 
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Broadside printed on an underground press in Russia and extensively circulated by the Bund, 
a Social Democratic organization among the Russian Jews. 

1, Involuntary Contributors; 2, Voluntary Contributors; 3, County Officials (tapping) ; 4, Offi- 
cials of the Province (the process of shrinkage is indicated by the figures given) ; 5, The Centra! 


Government Graft. 
Through the Military; 9, The Far East. 


The engineer represents De Plehve; 6, 7, 8, Various Outlets in Distribution 


The gesture of the hand indicated is equivalent to our “thumbing the nose.” 
The four figures at the right are symbolic of those for whose benefit the contributions were 


originally made. 
just above. 


The feminine figure represents a Red Cross nurse. 


The sunken navy is pictured 


The captions as printed are both in Russian and Yiddish. 


Our attempts to organize the working 
people were rather unsuccessful, result- 
ing in a small strike, which failed. 

The most horrible conditions prevail 
in the three match factories in Kovno. 
Some 3,000 small girls, gathered from 
neighboring villages, are employed there, 
earning from 20 to 25 kopeks a day. The 
work in these factories is very danger- 
ous, and most of the girls employed there 
for some time lose their teeth, and even 
their gums begin to rot. No precautions 
of any kind are taken. As most of the 
girls do not live near the factories, they 


frequently stay there overnight, sleeping 
in the same boxes that are used for ship- 


ping matches. Industry in Kovno is 
mostly carried on in small shops, and the 
work is done by hand. Therefore indus- 
trial organizations on a large scale are 
impossible. Nevertheless, this region is 
bound to play an important part in any 
Russian revolution because of the large 
numbers of Jews and Poles who have, 
besides the general grievances of all 
Russians, their own special grievances— 
national and religious oppression. 

New Yor«k City, 





The St. Petersburg 
Massacre and 
the Russian East Side 


BY A. BULLARD 


{Mr. Bullard is the treasurer of the “‘ New York Society of the Friends of Russian 
Freedom.” ‘This fact, and his residence at the University Settlement on the East Side 
of New York, in the heart of the Russian colony, give him exceptional opportunity to 
understand the Russian liberal movement in America.—EDITOR. ] 


ILL we hear more about this 
Father Gapon, we can form 
no opinion of the situation.” 
This reply of Emma Goldman’s was the 
general attitude of the East Side on the 
Russian situation last Monday night. In 
the cafés and clubs it was always the 
same question: ‘“‘ Who is he?” The wild- 
est rumors were afloat. Some that he 
was a disciple of Tolstoy, who, blinded 
by his zeal, believed that autocracy would 
yield to prayers. Others maintained that 
he was working out a carefully arranged 
plan to demonstrate to the people the real 
character of the Czar. Certain it is that 
none of the political exiles in New York 
had ever heard of him before. The 
stories about his having once been in this 
country are not credited on the East Side. 
Monday was a day of suspense. Wide- 
ly different opinions were expressed. An 
editor of one of the conservative Yiddish 
papers, The Jewish Daily News, spoke 
at length on the incapacity of the Rus- 
sian people for self-government. He 
hoped that there would be a revolution, 
but he wished it to stop at a constitu- 
tional monarchy. “ The Russian peas- 
antry,” he said, “are not ready for de- 
mocracy. They are besotted and densely 
ignorant. They have no conception of 
government beyond the tax-gatherer.” 
Abe Cahan, the editor of the Forward, 
on the other hand, expressed himself 
strongly for universal suffrage. “In 
each village group,” he said, “there is 
a nucleus of enlightened, public hearted 
men who will wisely lead the peasantry. 


These benighted peasants come to 


America and have a vote. Why not in 
Russia?” Cahan spoke with conviction 
of the new era for the Empire. ‘“ What- 
ever the outcome of the present demon- 
trations,” he said, “ you can rest assured 
that a revolution has started. There may 
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be a lull for a time, but the outbreaks 
will be constant, until the demands of the 
people have been granted.” 

Another editor spoke of the probable 
results on the Jews in Russia, if this up- 
rising was put down. “ They blame us 
for everything,” he said. “ After the 
assassination of Alexander, the Govern- 
ment organized systematic riots against 
the Jews. It distracted public attention 
from the real issue and served as an out- 
let for the energy of the turbulent ele- 
ment. I see bitter days for my people in 
Russia if the autocracy outlives this 
storm.” On the whole, however, the 
Jews took a more hopeful view. Every 
one was confident that a successful revo- 
lution had been inaugurated. The words 
of Father Gapon, “ There no longer is a 
Czar,” were widely quoted. In one café 
an American said that the affair would 
soon blow over. A Russian in the group 
wildly pounded the table and exclaimed: 
“ Blow over? Never. Why, in 1776, up 
near Boston, a shot was fired that was 
heard around the world. One man was 
killed, and he was armed, in open re- 
bellion. Yesterday, in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, the soldiers of the Czar 
shot down over two hundred unarmed, 
loyal men and women. It wasn’t a 
‘shot,’ it was a volley. It will echo 
and re-echo from one end of the Em- 
pire to the other, until the Russian people 
are free. It will never blow over.” The 
wild applause that greeted this outburst 
showed that it expressed the general con- 
viction. 

The situation in Russia is complicated 
by the number of diverse revolutionary 
movements. First of all there is the great 
liberal element. It is practically without 
organization, but Peter Struve, through 
his journal, Emancipation, published 
in Geneva, is their spokesman. They 
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THE ST. PETERSBURG MASSACRE 


desire a constitutional government, free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and the 
right of peaceful assemblage. Practically 
all those who have come in contact with 
the outer world, through reading pro- 
scribed books or by travel, the lawyers, 
writers, servants, the professional class 
generally, in fact almost all persons of 
intelligence, are, at least passively, in 
sympathy with this movement. 

’ But the great, vital organization is the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party of Rus- 
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sia. They are more truly revolutionists 
than socialists. They are not strict in 
their adherence to the dogmas of Karl 
Marx, but emphasize rather the need of 
immediate reforms, and especially the 
giving of land to the peasants. They are 
not content, like the Social Democrats, to 
wait till economic evolution has, in ac- 
cordance with the “ materialistic concep- 
tion of history ” taken them through all 
the evils of capitalism. They want to 
act at once. Their immediate program 
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|. Arbeitcr Stimme. Published by the Bund. 


It has 


arrested; two of them were sent for seven years apiece to Siberia, and one for five years. 


scientific in its character, not popular. 


2. Revolutionary Russia, the official organ of the socialist revolutionary party of Russia. 
lt has the largest circulation next to the first one. 


lished in Geneva. 


The leading radical paper published in Russia. 


repeatedly been suppressed by the police, and five years ago the entire editorial staff was 


It is very 


Pub- 
This issue, which is the 


Christmas number, contains the speech that Sasonoff, assassin of De Plehve, made to the judges 


before he was sentenced. 


in St. Petersburg, against the massacre at the demonstration on the 28th of November. 


It also contains a protest, signed by almost all the literary men of note 


The pro- 


testation is signed by the complete editorial staff of the following papers: The Russian Wealth. 
The Universe, The New Way, Truth, and The Messenger of Law, official paper of the Bar Associa- 


tion 


The Latest News. 


They are conservative papers, and have not been published by the people, except The New Way. 
It is published in Geneva. 


4. The Spark is one of the dailies of these revolutionary papers and is the official organ of the 


Social! Democratic party. 


5. The Emancipation, published by Peter Struve (Geneva), one of the most prominent men in 


the liberal revolutionist constitutional governments, is not a socialist at all. 
In this issue there is quite a long article giving 


is supposed to have a spy in municipal meetings. 


This is a paper that 


a detailed account of the discussion on the demands for a constitution among the Ministers in the 


Czar's 


palace. Of course this was a secret conference, but somehow The Emancipation got news of it. 
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reads much like our Declaration of In- 
dependence. They demand a democratic 
government and the customary liberties 
of civilized Europe, and relief for the 
peasants in the form of more land and 
equitable taxation. They are by far the 


largest and most active radical organ- 


~~ 
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paign is mostly limited to the larger in- 
dustrial centers. 

The Jewish Social Democrats have a 
separate party, called “ The Bund.” It 
is not so large as the two others, but it 
is more closely organized. It publishes 
five papers, in Russian, Polish and Yid- 
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THE HEARTY INTEREST OF THE CZAR IN THE STUDENTS. 


His Royal Highness says: “It pleases my paternal heart to learn that the majority of the 
students have recognized their duty to return to their studies and to order.”—From a Revolutionary 


Cartoon. 


ization in Russia. They circulate more 
revolutionary literature than all the other 
parties together. Their agitators are 
ceaselessly going about and are wel- 
comed by the peasants. It is to this 
organization more than any other that 
the peasants look for help. And over 
80 per cent. of the people of Russia are 
peasants. 

Next in importance come the Social 
Democrats. 
tion with their party in Germany and the 
rest of Europe and are strict Marxians. 
Until lately they have held aloof from 
all other liberal movements. The prin- 
ciples of socialism do not appeal strongly 
to the agricultural classes, so their cam- 


They are in close associa- 


dish. According to their report, they 
distributed in 1904 over 750,000 pam- 
phlets in these languages. This immense 
campaign of education has had incalcu- 
able influence on the Jews in Russia. The 
workers of the Bund have come to these 
downtrodden and despairing people with 
the evangel of a new hope. 

Both the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
and the Bund have locals in New York 
City, and on Monday both organizations 
were active. The headquarters of the 
Bund on East Broadway were crowded 
all day and late into the night. There are 
over five hundred members of the party 
in the city, most of whom joined while 
in Russia. Their enthusiasm reached 
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i's hight at the reading of a special dis- 
patch from the Central Committee in 
Switzerland, announcing that, in view of 
the affair of Sunday, the Social Demo- 
crats had decided to co-operate with the 
other radical parties in the hope of over- 
throwing the present dynasty. The 
“no-fusion”’ attitude of the leaders of 
the party has not been popular with the 
rank and file, and the news of the change 
in policy was received with great satis- 
faction. A committee for co-operation 
was at once sent to the meeting of the 
Revolutionary Socialists in Clinton Hall. 

Here again there was an intensely en- 
thusiastic crowd. Dr. Schlitlovsky, who, 
with Madame Breshkovsky, was sent as 
a delegate to this country by the central 
organization, was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Schlitlovsky is a man of refined 
nature and of large education; he is re- 
cently from the field of action and is 
probably in closer touch with the real 
conditions in Russia than any man in 
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tion was direct to the “ Little Father,” 
and throughout all Russia he will be held 
responsible. “ Father Gapon,” he says, 
“is right; between the Russian people 
and the Czar there now flows a river of 
blood. Never again will he regain the 
trust of his subjects. January 22d will 
go down in history as the death day of 
the Autocracy.” When questioned about 
Father Gapon, he said that he thought 
him some unknown, probably ignorant 
priest, who had been thrust into promi- 
nence by the force of circumstances. 
The committee from the Bund was 
warmly welcomed. There were half a 
dozen speeches by men of both parties. 
And after singing the Marseillaise the 
meeting broke up. Few, however, went 
to their homes. All night long the cafés 


His Imperial Highness, Nicholas II, has ordered collections made from rural districts amount 
to 800,000 rubles for the benefit of the landed estate owners there. 


Czar NICHOLAS II: “ Try cutting a piece of human flesh, my friend, for my loyal estate owners.” 
CounT OBOLENSKY: “I am happy to serve the Czar and my fatherland to the extent of my 


t breath.” 
THE Estate OWNERS: “ Ho-rah! 


Long live the Czar, our little father. 


We are ready to shed 


r last drop of blood for him.”—From a Revolutionary Cartoon. 


imerica. He emphasized the point that 
- demonstration of Sunday differs from 
previous ones in that it made its ap- 
al directly to the Czar. Others before 
s have resulted in wanton slaughter, 
t always the blame has been placed on 
ue Official underling. Here the peti- 


were crowded and over their strong tea 
and wine cakes excited groups discussed 
the outlook. Each table had a different 
theory about Father Gapon. And all 
waited in eagerness for later news. 
Tuesday night there was an unfortu- 
nate disturbance at the headquarters of 
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the Bund. There was a conference of 
representatives from all the parties in 
favor of a Russian revolution. It had 
been called to plan a great demonstra- 
tion in one of the uptown halls to awaken 
interest among the American people. 
The meeting was in the hands of the 
socialists, and in order to appear more 
respectable some of them desired the 
Anarchists to keep in the background. 
These comrades of Peter Kropotkin ob- 
jected to being excluded from a demon- 
tration in favor of Russian Freedom. A 
heated argument ensued and the police, 
ever on the alert to quell an Anarchist 
outburst, interfered. They could, how- 
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ever, find no one to arrest, so the meeting 
continued. The newspaper accounts of 
the disturbance were grossly exaggerated. 

The sympathy of the East Side in the 
struggle of the people of Russia has 
taken a practical turn and money has 
already been sent by the different organ- 
izations to their central committees 
Some of the political exiles have already 
started back to Europe in the hope of 
getting across the frontier and helping 
the cause. New York will not be behind 
London and Paris and other retreats of 
the exiles in sending encouragement and 
funds to the revolutionists in Russia. 

New York Ciry, 


rr 
The Great Religious Revival in Wales 


BY DAVID WILLIAMS 





HE Welsh are a 
little people, but 
they have made 

great contributions to 
our civilization. Their 
finest achievement has 
been the high develop- 
ment of the religious 
instinct, and they have 
earned the title of lat- 
ter day Puritans. The 
Welsh Sunday school 
is the most perfect type 
in the world. It em- 
braces all ages, from 
the infant to the non- 
agenarian, and _ seeks 
the cultivation of the 
intellect as well as the 
morals of the people. 





the present movement 
has already obliterated 
all the old marks. More 
than thirty-five thou- 
sand (35,000) conver- 
sions had occurred up 
to December 31st, 1904. 
The movement is 
sweeping over the 
Principality like a wild 
fire. It is extending 
into all parts of the is- 
land where Welshmen 
reside, and the hope of 
Evan Roberts, the 
evangelist of the move- 
ment, that one hundred 
thousand converts 
may be added to the 
churches’ will prob- 





Its great value as an 
institution has _ been 
demonstrated by its 
success in preventing 
the decadence of the rural churches. 
It owes much of its vitality to the 
religious revival which began Sun- 
day night, September 11, 1859, at 
Blaenanerch in Cardiganshire, spread all 
over the Principality and restored the 
churches to a state of great activity. 
For more than a generation the revival of 
’59 has been regarded as the highwater 
mark of religious fervor in Wales, but 


EVAN ROBERTS 
Courtesy of The Christian Herald 





ably be fulfilled. 

This revival began last 
summer at Ceinewydd 
in old Ceredigion. The 
commercial spirit, which has swept aside 
all other influences and won the world for 
its own within the past generation, had 


‘touched with its blight even the,churches 


where Daniel Rowlands had been most 
successful, at the birth of Methodism in 
Wales. The spirit of the gentle hearted 
Joseph Jenkins, pastor of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church at Ceinewydd, was 
stirred to the depths by the religious 
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apathy in his’ parishh He was 
stirred like one of the Fathers, and the 
new tone of his preaching moved his 
people. 

To use the poetical terms of the Welsh, 
soft breezes from Calvary began to blow 
upon the parish, and the young people 
wakened first. There was no emotional 
excitement and there was no _ special 
manifestation under the influence of his 
preaching. It was in the prayer meetings 
that the movement began. There was a 
certain intensity of feeling, and then 
young men whose voices had never been 
heard in public began to pray, and young 
women began to sing and speak in the 
congregation. Dozens of members were 
added to the church, and when the good 
news spread abroad the pastor and his 
young assistants were invited into other 
churches. During a service held by them 
at Blaenanerch, where the revival of ’59 
began, a young man named Evan 
Roberts felt that the spirit had descended 
upon him, as on the day of Pentecost. He 
rose up, went back to Casllwchwr in 
Glamorgan, where he was born, and be- 
gan to preach. The revival began among 
a rural population, but the preaching of 
Roberts took it among an industrial peo- 
ple, and the blaze of Cardigan became a 
conflagration in Glamorgan. Roberts 
returned home late in September, but 
hefore the end of October hundreds and 
thousands had been converted. Sidney 
Evans, Daniel Roberts and a number of 
other young men, assisted by many 
young women excelling in part singing, 
as well as many ministers and laymen, 
joined in the movement, and it soon at- 
tracted the attention of the daily press, 
even as far away as London. 

The movement in its inception was 
called a revival, but after it extended to 
Glamorgan it became “Y Diwygiad.” 
This word is the Welsh for reformation, 
altho it means more—a restoration to an 
unvitiated condition. At the present time 
all Wales is on its knees every night and 
hundreds of day meetings are held. The 
people think and talk and dream of noth- 
ing else. Temperance and other re- 
ligious meetings dated weeks before are 
changed by common consent into revival 
meetings. Lecturers come to fill engage- 
ments, but if they happen to be ministers 
they are pressed to preach instead. 
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Travelers gather at a station, but before 
the train arrives a young woman begins 
to sing and a prayer meeting follows. 
Fairs are held to buy and sell, but the 
people remain to pray. The miners run 
out of trams in the pits, and a prayer 
meeting is held in the depths. An acci- 
dent occurs in the pits, making it neces- 
sary to bring the men to the top, and they 
hold a prayer meeting at the shaft while 
waiting for the cages. Meetings are 
held in front of the taverns and the the- 
aters before proceeding to the churches 
or halls. Reporters for all the large 
dailies follow the evangelists from place 
to place, and a number of them have been 
included among the converts. Divines 
from London and all parts of the king- 
dom, including such men as Campbell 
Morgan, go down to Wales to study the 
methods of Evan Roberts, for, altho 
many others are doing a great work, one 
young woman winning 106 converts in 
one town, Evan Roberts is now the cen- 
tral figure in the movement. ee 

Roberts is a young man _ twenty-six 
years old and single. He is the son of a 
pumper and at the age of twelve he be- 
came his father’s helper in the mines. He 
remained in the mines in different capaci- 
ties for twelve years and then appren- 
ticed himself to a blacksmith. Discover- 
ing that he had made a mistake, he 
bought his freedom and became a divin- 
ity student in a preparatory school at 
Newcastle Emlyn, in the beautiful vale 
of the Teifi. While thus engaged he at- 
tended the meeting at Blaenanerch and 
received the message which sent him to 
his native place at Casllwchwr. He had 
been a great Bible student for years, tak- 
ing his Bible with him daily down into 
the pits, to be read during any leisure 
minutes offered. One day an explosion 
occurred. Roberts escaped injury, but 
the Bible, left on a shelf, was partially 
burned, and that singed book is now his 
greatest treasure. Versed in his Bible 
and the book of Nature, his speech is 
simple but direct, and he employs only 
the conversational style. 

When Roberts enters a hall or church 
where hundreds await his coming he 
asks for a short prayer, and on the instant 
some one responds. He then asks for a 
song, and a young woman starts the sing- 
ing—some familiar air—and the congre- 
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gation joins, repeating and repeating 
those old Welsh tunes that combine the 
sublimity of the mountains and the roar 
of the sea. Then Roberts speaks with- 
out a text and without entering the pul- 
pit. He continues sometimes for an hour, 
interrupted frequently by part or choral 
singing. He forbids every effort to cre- 
ate excitement and demands only spir- 
ituality. An audience begins to sing “I 
Need Thee,” but he stops them and ex- 
acts that they must mean what they sing, 
denouncing hypocrisy as the bane of the 
religious service. His message is the old 
promise from Joel: 

“ And it shall come to pass afterward, that 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions: and also upon the serv- 
ant and upon the handmaids in those days 
will I pour out my Spirit.” 


He then states the four conditions that 
must be complied with before the out- 
pouring of the Spirit can occur. It is 
the old message of the Prophets, of John 
and of Jesus, “ Repent,” but he divides 
it thus: 


“1. Wipe out the past. Confess your sins 
to God and begin anew. 

“2. Remove everything doubtful, 
practice, pleasure, sport or business. 

“3. Obey implicitly and immediately the 
promptings of the Spirit. 

“4. Confess Christ in public, profession pri- 
vately being insufficient.” 


habit, 


It is a simple Gospel, and it is won- 
derfully honored. Whenever these con- 
ditions are accepted by a neighborhood 
the revival begins, without any evangelist. 
This accounts for the rapid spread of 
the reformation. 

Some special characteristics of the 
revival may be noted: The first and most 
noticeable is the absence of any effort to 
excite the fears. It is a revival without 
a Hell, and the love of God for his chil- 
dren is the great thought presented. The 
next thing noticed is the high place given 
to prayer and song. The revival has 
made the prayer meeting the great work-: 
ing service of the Church. It appeals 
primarily to the young people, but it also 
reaches all ages, and a woman of ninety- 
four years was converted at Abercynffig. 
For the first time women have been given 
an important work to do. Bands of 
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young women accompany the evangelists 
to sing, and some have developed into 
effective speakers, winning many con- 
verts without the aid of the men. The 
humility of great ministers is worthy of 
mention. They give way to the young 
unordained evangelists and assist them 
in every way. 

But it is results that count. The move- 
ment is killing sectarianism, which has 
been the bane of Welsh Protestantism in 
the past, and all the churches are hold- 
ing union meetings where necessary. It 
is reviving the churches even in com- 
munities where practically all are church 
members. It is bringing an era of good 
feeling by healing all differences between 
church members, and some of the most 
sensational incidents of the meetings 
have been the public apologies and ad- 
justments of differences. The addition 
of thirty-five thousand members to the 
various churches has roused them to the 
greatest activity along all lines. But the 
movement reaches further: Liquor drink- 
ing has been geratly reduced in many 
places, and a number of taverns are clos- 
ing for want of patronage. Arrests for 
drunkenness have been reduced fully 
seventy-five per cent. in some towns. The 
theaters have been closed in the middle 
of the season, and many theatrical 
troupes have abandoned the Principality. 
Clubs and dancing halls have been de- 
serted. Quarreling and profanity are 
heard in the streets no longer, crimes and 
misdemeanors are rarer, the drivers in 
the pits and the carters are more humane. 
A reformation that benefits dumb ani- 
mals is complete. In the Rhondda Val- 
ley, where so many forms of vice pre- 
vailed, a great change has come. But 
the reformation has gone still further: 
Pugilists have discontinued their meet- 
ings, a football club at Abertawe has dis- 
banded because six of its members have 
been converted, and even more innocent 
pleasures and sparts have been forced to 
give way before the Puritan wave. A 
mass of unbelievers do not yet attend the 
meetings, but even they seem overawed, 
and there is a hush over little Wales. 
Churchmen agree that the movement is 
the greatest visitation of a benign influ- 
ence in the history of the island, and it 
may extend to all parts of the kingdom 
and cross the Atlantic. 

New York Ciry, 
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Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke 
BY GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, PH.D. 
{Dr. Kunz, who is the editor of the Government’s reports on precious and semi- 


precious stones found in the United States, is gem expert of Tiffany & Co., jewelers. 
He has traveled over the world for the collection of gems and art treasures, and has writ- 


ten much on mineralogy.—EDI!ToR.] 


HE entire country is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Arts has se- 

cured as its new Director a man so 
deservedly eminent, so exactly fitted for 
the place, as Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, 
who is at present the Director of the 
South Kensington Museum, London. 

Sir Purdon Clarke is an Irishman by 
birth; son of Edward Marmaduke 
Clarke, of Richmond, County Dublin, 
and his education was, not in the uni- 
versities, but in the National Art Train- 
ing School. 

He has done a great work in England 
and in India, and we may confidently ex- 
pect that he will do still greater work 
here, because there is so much to be done 
that is peculiarly in his province and be- 
cause, as I believe, the material for art 
students is here much better than in Eng- 
land. In England the students are all of 
one type, and little beyond mediocrity has 
been found among them in recent years ; 
while here is gathered all the best of all 
the races, filled with a thirst for knowl= 
edge and living in conditions and atmos- 
phere that are particularly stimulating. 

Sir Purdon is a great organizer, a man 
of cosmopolitan spirit, of quick sym- 
pathy, deep and varied learning, great 
energy and high intelligence. He pos- 
sesses a genius for development and has 
proved unusually successful in his man- 
agement of the East Indian Museum, 
where, in the interest of the British Gov- 
ernment, he did so much to encourage 
and develop the native arts while in 
India, a task which to another man would 
have heen exceedingly difficult. 

I first met Sir Purdon in the year 1881, 


just before the opening of the Indian 
Museum. He was celebrated then for 
his Oriental studies, his knowledge of 
textiles, pottery, enamels, etc., and for 
his travels in Persia. I went to ask him 
some questions about jade, rock crystals 
and other such matters and found him 
full of knowledge in regard to my quer- 
ies. No matter what country of Europe 
or Asia or what period was mentioned, he 
knew about its industrial arts. He is 
a man of quick temperament, very genial 
and approachable, and we have been 
friends and correspondents ever since. I 
met him again in 1889, when he was in 
charge of the East Indian department of 
the British Exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in Paris, and had with him many 
delightful and most profitable conversa- 
tions covering a wide range of subjects. 

Altho he has some of the conservatism 
of an Englishman, he has none of the 
common insular hesitancy, being origi- 
nally of broad sympathy, which has be- 
come highly developed by reason of his 
travels in foreign lands. He has initiative 
and no traditions hamper him. 

It is expected that as soon as Sir Pur- 
don has grown accustomed to his sur- 
roundings, which will be almost imme- 
diately, he will organize a capable band 
of lecturers and teachers and give 
us the Industrial Art Schools attached to 
the Metropolitan Museum which have so 
long been wanted by intelligent friends 
of that institution. Such schools form a 
great and most important feature of the 
South Kensington Museum and have 
done a world of good for industrial arts 
in England. It was no doubt due to these 
schools that English pottery ranked so 
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high at the Exposition of 1889. He will 
probably organize for us schools for the 
teaching of students of fine arts, in the 
working of woods, leathers, metals, pot- 
tery, glass—in fact, all the industrial arts. 
These arts are some of them well de- 
veloped here, but others are very imper- 
fectly developed. They will all be stimu- 
lated and greatly improved. 

South Kensington Museum differs 
widely from the Metropolitan in that it 
is purely and solely devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of industrial art objects, while the 
Metropolitan collection. is intended to 
embrace all arts, but is weak on the 
modern industrial side. 

In London there are three museums 
occupying the field which the Metropoli- 
tan attempts to cover alone. These are: 
The National Gallery of Painting and 
Sculpture ; the British Museum, in Great 
Russell Street, containing the antique 
gems, glass, Egyptian antiquities, coins, 
etc., and the South Kensington Museum, 
on Cromwell Road, where are contained 
the industrial art objects of all kinds. 

Another great difference is in the char- 
acer of the support, which in the case of 
the South Kensington Museum is a gen- 
erous Government fund, while here the 
Museum depends upon the favor of its 
trustees and private individuals, save 
that the city pays for its maintenance. 

The advantage of having a substantial 
permanent fund on which to rely is very 
great, because it enables the agents of the 
Museum to go to the markets of the 
world to a sale, either public or private, 
where one must be in advance to secure 
the treasures, and there make their selec- 
tions. Another advantage that the British 
institution has is in the wide outlook of 
the British with their consulates in all 
lands and their war ships in all waters 
ready to carry home collections which 
may be acquired. 

Still we ourselves are spreading widely, 
and it may well be anticipated that with 
the aid of the Museum trustees and the 
public the Metropolitan will soon be in 
a far better financial position and able to 
make its selections from the best that is 
to be had everywhere. 

The successful Director of our great 
Museum must possess the requisite ability 
and tact to command the respect and sym- 
pathy of the Board of Trustees. He must 
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offer facilities to all sorts of art students 
and even to those engaged in commercial 
pursuits, and he should be able to attract 
and win the confidence of art collectors 
so that they may be willing to intrust 
their treasures to him on occasion of loan 
exhibitions, and so that there may fre- 
quently come by donations rarities which 
could not be purchased. He must also be 
a man who understands the public press 
and knows how to make the most of its 
great aid. The various art societies, 
whether composed of painters, sculptors, 
craftsmen or collectors, should all be 
drawn to the Museum in a way that has 
scarcely been possible in the past, and, 
finally, the Director must be one who will 
show a friendly spirit to the general pub- 
lic and make it feel sure of its welcome 
in the great institution of which he is the 
head. Sir Purdon Clarke may be confi- 
dently depended upon for all these 
things. 

The loan exhibitions of the South 
Kensington Museum have always been 
marked features of that institution, espe- 
cially under the directorship of Sir Pur- 
don Clarke, and nowhere better than in 
London can such exhibitions be gotten 
together. 


England is a country of col- 
lectors of the old rich and the new rich, 
and many aristocratic families possess 
treasures which have been handed down 
from generation to generation through 


hundreds of years. The result is that 
where so much competition exists among 
the collectors themselves there is always 
a spirit that would encourage an art ex- 
hibition. That same spirit is growing 
here, and it is probable that there is in 
England no collection of greater value 
and interest than that possessed by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who is now the worthy 
President of the Metropolitan. 

T believe that at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Sir Purdon Clarke will find many 
things that will please him. First, there 
is the splendid condition of the building, 
which cannot fail to make a favorable im- 
pression, and I am sure he will be sur- 
prised and delighted with some of the 
great collections, notably the Morgan 
porcelain, the Bishop jades, the Moore 
Oriental objects, and others which are 
not excelled or even equaled in the South 
Kensington Museum. 


New Yor« City 





The Wind’s Way 


BY GRACE WALCOTT HAZARD 


A WHITE way is the wind’s way, 
[he silver side o’ the leaf; 
Follow the wind, heart of mine, 

Heart of grief! 


Wind of the dawn, wind of the dusk, 
Wingéd wind of the day— 
Who would follow the wind must go 
The wind’s way. 
CATSKILL,, New Yor«, 


te 


Alcoholism and Degeneration 
BY E. C. L. MILLER, M.D. 
[The effects of alcoholism on posterity are so often discussed with more zeal than 


knowledge that the results obtained by Prefessor Bunge, one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on physiological chemistry, are of great interest and importance.—EDITOoR. ] 


N very simple unicellular organisms, 
as bacteria, one individual grows 
until it reaches full size, then, with- 

out any interruption of the life processes, 
a constriction occurs near the middle and 
gradually deepens until complete separa- 
tion takes place. The one has not died 
or ceased to be, but has become two; 
these two will become four, and so on; 
in fact, it is hardly right to speak of them 
as individuals—they are simply particles 
in the stream of living matter which has 
flowed down through the ages, assimilat- 
ing, growing, dividing, but never dying. 
Portions of this stream of living matter 
may be killed, but natural death does not 
occur. Unfavorable conditions, such as 
growth in the presence of certain chem- 
icals, may produce profound changes in 
this living matter, such as the inability 
to produce spores or the loss of virulence 
toward the higher animals, and these 
changes, once induced, are maintained, 
and often times it is with difficulty that 
the original characteristics can be re- 
stored. 

True, individuals first appear when the 
parent continues to exist after reproduc- 
tion. In these cases we have a division 
of cells into reproductive or germ cells 
and somatic or body cells. The former 
go on growing and dividing much as in 
the unicellular forms, while the latter are 
differentiated to meet the various needs 
of the body. Most of man or of any 
higher animal is somatic, and the natural 


end of this aggregation of somatic cells 
is death. The fact that species remain 
fixed, that, generation after generation, 
goats produce goats, and mice produce 
mice, shows that the stream of germ 
cells flows on unchanged. Changes 
which may be produced in the somatic 
cells die with the individual. The labor- 
er’s hard hands are not found in his 
children, nor can the child of the edu- 
cated man read without learning. The 
appetite for drink acquired by the father 
is not inherited by the child. If it were 
the race would soon cease to be, for each 
child would add to his inherited appetite 
the increment of his own acquirement, 
until in a few generations all would be- 
come uncontrollably drunken. Any 
effects which alcohol may produce on 
the somatic cells of the parent, be they 
in the brain, blood, heart, lungs, liver or 
any other part, will not be inherited by 
the child, but, if the alcohol can get at 
and injure the germ cells, the results of 
the injury will appear in the offspring 
in succeeding generations. 

Alcohol passes freely into all parts of 
the body, and there is evidence that the 
germ cells are injured by it. Statistics 
have been collected and published by Dr. 
Bunge, Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry in Basel, which Seem to show a con- 
nection between the drinking habits of 
the father and injury to the germ cells 
as manifested by degeneracy in the chil- 
dren. As indications of degeneracy he 
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has taken tuberculosis, nervous diseases, 
psychosis, and the inability of a mother 
to nourish her child for the first nine 
months of its life without recourse to 
artificial food or a wet nurse. In re- 
gard to this last point he states that in 
the Central European States more than 
half of the women are thus incapacitated, 
that the inability is hereditary and is 
rapidly increasing. Professor Bunge 
has collected data concerning 1,629 fam- 
ilies, in 519 of which the mothers were 
able to suckle their children properly, and 
in 1,110 unable. Among the 519 quali- 
fied mothers, in 423 cases information 
could be obtained relative to the grand- 
mothers, 422 of whom were able, one 
unable. Among the 1,110 disqualified 
mothers, information could be obtained 
relative to the grandmother in 716 cases, 
281 of whom were qualified, 435 disquali- 
fied. These figures clearly show: 

1. That the loss of this power is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation: all 
the mothers from the 435 disqualified 
grandmothers were disqualified. 

2. There is very little if any tendency 
for the function to be restored: in only 
one case did a qualified mother come 
from a disqualified grandmother. 

3. That it is rapidly increasing: the 
mothers from 281 qualified grandmoth- 
ers were disqualified. The chief cause 
of this increase Bunge finds in chronic 
alcoholism. He has obtained informa- 
tion concerning the drinking habits of 
the fathers of the families above referred 
to and tabulated the results, as shown in 
accompanying table. He has divided 
the fathers into four classes: 

1. Total abstainers or occasional moderate 
drinkers. 

2. Regular moderate drinkers, taking less 
than four pints of beer or two pints of wine 
daily. 

3. Regular hard drinkers, taking more than 
above amount daily. 

4. Notorious drunkards. 


Concerning each of the families in the 
following table he has established the 
following facts: 


1. The full ability of the mother to nourish 
her children for at least nine months. 

2. The freedom of both parents from chronic 
diseases, and has obtained accurate informa- 
tion concerning: 

3. The consumption of alcohol by the father 
up to the time of the birth of the children. 
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4. The presence of tuberculosis, nervous dis- 
eases or psychosis in the children. 
5. The ability of the daughters to nourish 
their children. 
Percent.of Per Per 
Per’ children’ cent. of cent. of 
cent. of with nerv- daughters daugh- 
children ous dis- unable ters able 
Drinking habits tuber- easesor to nurse to nurse 
of father. culous. psychosis. children. children, 
Not a_ regular 
drinker 
Regular moderate 


1.7 7.7 91.5 


4.3 12.0 88.0 


Regular hard 

drinker 7.8 54.9 31.4 
Drunkard ... 23.0 83.3 10.0 

This table shows beyond question that 
the increase of women unable to nourish 
their children comes from those families 
where the father has been a drunkard or 
a regular hard drinker, and, as all these 
are selected families in which both par- 
ents were free from other chronic ail- 
ments, the conclusion seems irresistible 
that alcohol is responsible for the loss. 
It seems to be a case where the germ 
cells themselves have been injured by 
the continued action of alcohol until they 
can no longer produce perfect human be- 
ings. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the additional fact that in 13.7 per 
cent. of the regular hard drinkers the 
older daughters were able to suckle their 
children satisfactorily, while the younger 
daughters were unable to do so, thus 
indicating that the deterioration had been 
progressive, the older children being 
born while yet the cells were but slightly 
injured, the younger after deterioration 
was more pronounced. 

In the field of animal experimentation 
Professor Hodge, of Clark University, 
working under direction of the Commit- 
tee of Fifty, has shown that dogs, after 
being fed large quantities of alcohol for 
some time, become unable to produce 
viable young, and that this inability per- 
sists after stopping the administration of 
alcohol, showing that the injury to the 
offspring was not direct, because of the 
alcohol passing through the placenta, but 
must have been an injury to the germ 
cells of the parents. These effects of 
alcohol on the germ cells, tho less strik- 
ing than its effects on the individual, are 
far more important, because the latter die 
with the individual, while the former are 
inherited in succeeding generations. 

Dertrort, Micu. 
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An Artist’s Life 


Ir is time that a vigorous and con- 
certed protest were made against the 
overblown size of the biographies now 
being published. It was a work of 
pielas in the wife to compose these 
Memorials* of her illustrious husband, 
Edward Burne-Jones; she would have 
shown a finer devotion to his memory 
had she reduced the bulk of these two 
volumes to one. In all conscience, what 
do we care to know about the way Mas- 
ter Philip came into the world, and about 
a hundred other details of home life, very 
interesting to the family, no doubt, but 
caviare to the public? 

With this reservation, having, that is, 
made our own abridgement, we have 
little but praise for Mrs. Burne-Jones’s 
work. She writes frankly as a wife of 
her husband, calling him Edward, and 
speaking of his great friends as Gabriel 
and Topsy (Wm. Morris). She makes 
no pretense to a critical knowledge of 
art, and those who seek for philosophy or 
theory in her book will be disappointed. 
But she does give a remarkably clear and 
sympathetic account of the emotional 
life of Burne-Jones and Morris and the 
others of that set, and it was out of that 
emotional life that their art, exquisite 
and beautiful, but decadent in the better 
sense of the word, sprung. The book is 
thus decidedly valuable to those who are 
interested in following (whether in art 
or literature; for with these men the two 
flowed naturally together) that peculiar 
and in many respects un-English tradi- 
tion of artificially-sought beauty, which 
began with Blake, passed through Cole- 
ridge, Rossetti, Morris and Burne-Jones, 
and still lives in Swinburne and Watts- 
Dunion. 

_ To our mind the best part of the narra- 
tive is that which contains the experience 
of Durne-Jones at Oxford and during 
the first years in London, while the Ox- 
ford influence was still upon him. He 
went up to the university with the in- 
*MrMoRtaALS OF EDWARD Burne-Jones. By G. 


- ‘lwo volumes, illustrated. New York: The 
Macmiilan Co. 00. 





tention of taking orders, and only after 
a bitter and prolonged struggle did he 
free himself from what had become a 
bondage to his spirit. Here he met Wil- 
liam Morris and a small group of en- 
thusiasts who filled the days for him with 
buoyant enthusiasms. With Morris, in 
1855, when he was twenty-two years old, 
he made a walking tour in Northern 
France, and it was during this journey, 
while the two friends were standing on 
the quay at Havre, that the change came. 
On that night he wrote: 


“We resolved definitely that we would be- 
gin a life of art, and put off our decision no 
longer—he should be an architect and I a 
painter. It was a resolve only needing final con- 
clusion; we were bent. on that road for the 
whole year past, and after that night’s talk we 
never hesitated more. That was the most 
memorable night of my life.” 


But fun was not absent, and the stories 
of the jests and bohemian escapades of 
this brotherly group, as they were paint- 
ing the walls of the Oxford Union, or 
as they foregathered at Red Lion Square, 
make mighty good reading. 

Mrs. Burne-Jones has a happy knack, 
all the more artful for its extreme sim- 
plicity, of hitting off the great men of 
the day as they come into her circle. The 
little portraits of Swinburne, George 
Eliot and others are capital, and through 
the whole narrative stalks the misty and 
ominous figure of Rossetti, like some 
vision of Fate. We cannot refrain from 
quoting this paragraph on Rossetti and 
his wife, the flowerlike Lizzie Siddal: 


“We went home with them to their rooms at 
Hampstead, and I know that I then received 
an impression which never wore away, of 
romance and tragedy between her and her 
husband. I see her in the little upstairs bed- 
room, with its lattice window, to which she 
carried me when we arrived, and the mass of 
her beautiful deep-red hair as she took off her 
bonnet; she wore her hair very loosely fas- 
tened up, so that it fell in soft, heavy wings. 
Her complexion looked as if a rose tint lay 
beneath the white skin, producing a most soft 
and delicate pink for the darkest flesh-tone. 
Her eyes were of a kind of golden brown— 
agate-color is the only word I can think of 
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to describe them—and wonderfully luminous: 
in all Gabriel’s drawings of her and in the type 
she created in his mind, this is to be seen.” 

The story of the artist’s life as a whole, 
with the figures of his friends moving 
through it, leaves an impression of beau- 
tiful but rather hectic enthusiasm, of a 
desire reaching out beyond the man’s 
powers, beyond—who knows ?—human 
powers altogether. 


The Philippine Islands 


VoLuMES 18, 19 and 20 of the highly 
important series of documents in Philip- 
pine history,* including reprints in trans- 
lation of important early works and 
briefer reports and a very large propor- 
tion of material hitherto unpublished in 
any language, carry the record through 
the years 1617 to 1624. The struggle 
with the Dutch for supremacy in the 
Orient is somewhat less active, at least 
on the Spanish side, during those years, 
in part because of the shipwreck of a 
large expedition for the conquest of the 
East Indies fitted out and dispatched 
from the shores of Spain herself. This 
was the expedition on which went Friar 
Herrera, who had by his presentation of 
the great good to be done by Christianiz- 
ing the Philippines helped influence the 
mind of Philip III against giving up the 
costly conquests in the Far East. In the 
various letters of Jesuit fathers pre- 
sented in these three volumes, however, 
we get many evidences that the Dutch- 
Spanish rivalry was still a very lively 
thing not only in the Philippines, but in 
Japan and the Spice Islands. 

Most space is occupied with the letters 
centering around the administration of 
the very vigorous Governor-General of 
the Philippines at that time, Alonso Fa- 
jardo y Tenza, who was always in the 
center of the stage and doing things, 
whether slaying his wife with his own 
hand for clandestine amours, subduing 
to his wishes and plans the other mem- 
bers of the Audiencia, or contesting with 
the archbishop and the friars their in- 
veterate custom of lording it over both 
the natives and the lay Spaniards in the 
islands and of regulating secular as well 
as ecclesiastical matters. 


*'THr PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. Trans- 
lations and Reprints of Historical Documents. 
Edited by Emma Helen Blair and James A. Rob- 
ertson. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. $4.00 
per volume. 





The documents regarding the building 
of ships and the ill treatment of the na- 
tive inhabitants in this connection and in 
other ways, the memorial of Hernando 
de los Rios Coronel bearing upon these 
matters, but touching also upon the state 
of the colony in general, Archbishop 
Serrano’s report on the condition of the 
missions in 1622, and the accounts of 
further expeditions within the fringes of 
the Igorrote country of central Luzon in 
search of gold, are all of especial value 
to the student. As has been the case 
since the first half dozen volumes of this 
series were issued, most of the documents 
presented are drawn from the archives 
of Seville and are fresh and new to the 
modern world. 

It is a regrettable commentary upon 
the present state of the public mind with 
regard to serious study of the Philippine 
problem that the publishers of this series 
are now compelled to announce that they 
are facing a considerable loss upon its 
production and that, beginning February 
ist of this year, they must limit the num- 
ber of volumes printed strictly to the 
number of subscribers, instead of com- 
pleting the 1,000 sets originally planned. 
Only a few more than one hundred sets 
have thus far been subscribed in the 
United States; Europe and portions of 
the Orient have done considerably bet- 
ter, and the Philippine Islands have done 
proportionately very much better. Of 
the sets subscribed in the United States 
practically all have gone into Ii 
braries, and the support from the larger 
libraries of the country has not been 
what one would suppose it would be. 
With the limitation of volumes hence- 
forth printed to those subscribed, and the 
destruction of the surplus numbers al- 
ready printed, it is safe to say that prac- 
tically no sets will be in the market in the 
future, and those libraries or persons who 
desire to get this work will have to order 
it now at once. As time goes by its value 
must increase, not diminish. 

& 


Loisy and Harnack 


In this volume* the Abbé Loisy sub- 
mits Harnack’s celebrated lectures on 
the essence of Christianity to keen and 
severe criticism, and renders the verdict 


*Tup GosPEL AND THE CuurcH. By Alfred 
Loisy. Translated by Christopher Home. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
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that Harnack is unhistorical in method 
and profitless as a defender of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is a spectacle to pique 
one’s interest, these two theological mas- 
ters in earnest tourney, German against 
French, Protestant against Catholic, the 
leader of liberal Protestantism opposed 
by the protagonist of progressive Cathol- 
icism. One would. search far before 
finding the respective positions of the 
two great branches of Christianity more 
sharply stated, and more logically drawn 
out to their conclusions, than in these 
two works. With Harnack Christianity 
is faith, the confidence of the heart in 
God, the loving Father: with Loisy 
Christianity is an institution, the Church 
is necessary to the Gospel, and Gospel 
and Church are really one. Both are 
entirely consistent in carrying out their 
principles. Harnack will have in Chris- 
tianity nothing save the filial confidence 
in God which filled the soul of Jesus: 
dogma, Church organization and ritual 
are not of the essence, and are not 
Christianity. Loisy will make Chris- 
tianity include all that the Church has 
found necessary to its continued life: 
“Everything by which the Church con- 
tinues to live is Christian” (p. 140). He 
does not stumble at the worship of the 
Virgin, the veneration of saints and 
relics, nor the regard for scapularies, tho 
these are called “practices apparently 
trivial, and easily becoming  super- 
stitious ” (p. 270), “a concession to the 
tendencies of the popular religion” (p. 
274). To Harnack’s exhibition of the 
vast difference between the life and 
teaching in Galilee and the Roman hier- 
archy, dogma arid cultus, Loisy replies 
that no movement can continue to live in 
its original form, and that 

“to reproach the Catholic Church for the de- 
velopment of her constitution is to reproach 
her for having chosen to live, and that, more- 
over, when her life was indispensable for the 
preservation of the gospel itself” (page 165). 

_ Thus every departure in Catholicism 
trom the example and precepts of Jesus 
and the Apostolic age is defended as 
merely true adaptation of the Gospel to 
the changing life of the world. This 
defense is not new. It is the thesis of 
Newman’s “ Essays on Development.” 
3ut the Abbé uses the principle very skil- 
fully, and gives it new applications. 
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On the other hand, the Abbé declares 
that Harnack has reduced the Christian 
faith to a sentiment, an abstraction, 
which never existed in the pure form in 
which Harnack describes it, and which 
is never likely to take its place as one 
of the forces of history. Loisy accuses 
the German professor of a preconceived 
determination to find in the Gospel noth- 
ing but the essentials of his own per- 
sonal religion, and charges that this 
prejudice has led Harnack to misinter- 
pret the Gospels—e.g., as to what Jesus 
meant by the kingdom of God, and as 
to Christ’s attitude toward property and 
the State. He declares that Harnack is 
unhistorical in method, and that he has 
found the essence of Christianity, not in 
what was most important to the mind of 
Christ, but what can be most readily de- 
fended from the attacks of modern sci- 
ence. 

These examples may serve to show the 
sharpness of the critique. We have here 
Catholicism and Protestantism in clearest 
contrast, expounded by masters who 
perceive their essential principles. To 
be sure, Harnack has those who hate 
him in his own camp, and Loisy also is 
zefused as a defender of the Catholic 
faith, and the present work, on its ap- 
pearance in French, in 1903, was hon- 
ored by a place in the Index Expurga- 
torius. That is explained by the Abbé’s 
freedom and frankness as a historical 
critic, which leads him to speak of the 
“allegorical chronology of the Fourth 
Gospel” (p. 38), and the process of 
“idealization” through which Jesus’s 
discourses and deeds have come down to 
us (p. 34). But in reality the Roman 
Church has no more sincere lover, no 
more consistent and competent defender, 
than the man of clear thought and noble 
courage who leads the Reform party in 
French Catholicism. Harnack also feels 
himself an earnest advocate of the sys- 
tem of his fathers, and not the least 
interesting observation from this conflict 
of masters is the same deep religious 
earnestness that characterizes them both, 
the same eager desire to defend faith as 
they conceive it, and to recommend it 
warmly to the world. 

Over four years have passed since 
Harnack’s “ Wesen des Christentums ” 
was given to the world, and it has not lost 
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its place as the most important religious 
book of recent years. It deserves re- 
peated study, for it presents the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism with a succinct- 
ness, clearness and force that remind one 
of the noblest defense of Protestant prin- 
ciples in English, Milton’s “ Areopagit- 
ica.” Harnack’s fervor and eloquence in- 
cline one to easy persuasion, and it is well 
that we have Loisy, from the Catholic 
point of view, to throw the position of 
Harnack into bolder relief and to give 
to Protestantism a truer consciousness 
of itself. If the Gospel is the faith and 
feeling which burned in the soul of Jesus 
it has had no more discerning expounder 
in recent days than Harnack. If the 
Gospel is the Church, and there are many 
who can find no Gospel except in an in- 
stitution with authoritative dogma and 
prescribed ritual, it is assuredly not the 
Church of the Congregation of the 
Index, stagnant in medievalism, but the 
Church of Loisy, warm with life, facing 
all truth with courage, and looking 
eagerly forward to the better days of 
God. 
S 


Zola 


IN some respects Mr. Vizetelly’s Zola* 
is a satisfactory, and is likely to remain 
for some time a definitive work. With 
regard to the facts of Zola’s career there 
is probably no one capable of speaking 
with more authority than Mr. Vizetelly. 
He is by trade a journalist, who has long 
served as foreign correspondent to the 
English press, thoroughly acquainted 
with the ways of the French literary 
world and with many of its inhabitants. 
His father’s was one of the first English 
houses to venture upon the publication 
of Zola to any extent. And he himself, 
during the latter part of the novelist’s 
life, served as his authorized translator 
and agent to the English speaking world. 
His acquaintance with his author was 
personal, even confidential. As a biog- 
raphy, therefore, his book suffers from 
only one drawback, but that is funda- 
mental—the meagerness and _insignifi- 
cance of Zola’s life. This deficiency he 
has attempted to supply in several ways 
—chiefly by the introduction of matter 





* EMILE ZoLA, Novelist and Reformer. By 2H. A. 
Vizetelly. New York: John Lane. $3.50. 
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more or less irrelevant or unimporiant. 
Of the former sort is the long digression 
concerning his father’s prosecution as a 
publisher of Zola. It is an odd bit of 
literary history, and not uninteresting in 
itself, and there is little wonder that Mr. 
Vizetelly should feel warmly about it, as 
the affair resulted virtually in his fath- 
er’s ruin. But it is long and somewhat 
beside the present purpose, and is evi- 
dently launched upon as a favorable op- 
portunity to say his say. On the other 
hand, the book is unnecessarily crowded 
with “ shop ’—contracts with publishers 
and theatrical managers, prices for work, 
circumstances of publication, and what 
not ? 

As for Zola’s life the ethnologist may 
detect some significance in the mixture 
of his blood, Italian on the father’s, 
French on the mother’s side. But more 
important probably for the determina- 
tion of his genius were the circumstances 
of his early life. As an “artist” his 
most persistent trait is his total insensi- 
bility to beauty, and to the ugliness of 
existence, it must be confessed, he was 
early inured. His school days at Aix ap- 
pear the fairest portion of his life, cer- 
tainly the pleasantest to dwell upon. Un- 
lovely enough in contrast, tho more in- 
fluential upon his future, appear the ob- 
scure beginnings of his career in Paris 
where he seems to have fribbled away 
his youth in a manner not uncommon to 
the Parisian, studying rather half-heart- 
edly at the Lycée St. Louis or moping in 
a dingy garret with a creature of the 
streets. Happily to the English taste 
there is still something inexpressibly 
sordid about such a literary apprentice- 
ship and the fruits it ordinarily pro- 
duces. Finally pulling himself together, 
he secured a position with Hachette, the 
publisher and from this time his history, 
save for the dramatic Dreyfus episode, 
merges with this history of his writings, 
particularly of the long Rougon-Mac- 
quart cycle, that stupendous encyclo- 
pedia of human vice, which occupied him 
almost entirely for the remainder of his 
life. 

As a critic, however, Mr. Vizetelly 
seems to be rather unfavorably placed 
for estimating his author. To that au- 
thor he has surrendered himself too un- 
reservedly, while he is at the same timeé 
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so deeply immersed in his own element 
as to be unable to take a comparative 
survey of the situation. Dominated in 
this way by his own period and his orig- 
inal he has failed to observe that every 
age has its own errors, vices, abuses, 
horrors, which to those then living as- 
sume an entirely disproportionate and 
deceptive importance, like the fashions, 
but which are as purely ephemeral and 
insignificant as they. But what is more 
singular, for there are any number of 
people nowadays who will assert that the 
function of literature is the “ fixation ” 
of facts and just such facts as these, he 
has also failed to observe in his submis- 
sion to his author that Zola’s work is by 
no means a record of these or any other 
set of facts, but is, on the whole, a piece 
of lurid and sinister impressionism, with- 
out scientific as without literary valid- 
ity. 
& 


Abraham Lincoln and His Presidency. By 
J. F. Barrett. Cincinnati: Robert Clark 
Co. Two vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


Mr. Barrett’s final biography of Lin- 
coln will carry older readers back to the 
time when, in 1860 and again in 1864, he 
wrote the campaign life of the Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate. After Lin- 
coln’s assassination he completed the 
record and published the forerunner of 
the many lives of Lincoln, a book that 
still has value. The present work has 
greater finish and is written with the 
calmness that time has given and with 
the light of later records. Even the Mc- 
Clellan difficulties are treated with re- 
serve and with justice to the General. 
Mr. Barrett sensibly looks on the Lin- 
coln legend as large enough already and 
has not attempted to add to it, but per- 
haps he does not quite enough appreciate 
the causes and incidents that made Lin- 
coln as he was and as we love to know 
him. The plain and strenuous life that 
made him of worth and the wonderful 
Cooper Union speech that told his coun- 
trvmen of his worth—the importance of 
such things the reader must gather for 
himself. There are no sketches of Lin- 
coln’s intimate life and few quotations 
from him save from speeches and State 
papers, for it is Lincoln’s relation to the 
history of the country that Mr. Barrett 
is oncerned with, and one gathers from 
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the book a real knowledge of the times. 
We picture the man through the events 
narrated, and Lincoln stands, amid the 
clamors of the press, the anxiety of the 
people, the schemes of the politicians, the 
movements of the armies, the pressure of 
the slavery problem, the unfriendliness 
of foreign Powers, neither the godlike 
being of the idealists nor the sentimental 
figure of some memorialists, but a man 
to be measured, not so much by what he 
accomplished or by that in which he 
failed, as by his responsibilities, his dif- 
ficulties and his aims. 


& 


How to Identify Portrait Miniatures. By 
George C. Williamson. With Chapters 
on How to Paint Miniatures by Alyn 
Williams. Imported by the Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Williamson frankly confesses in 
his introduction the impossibility of giv- 
ing in detail in any book such informa- 
tion as would enable the collector to 
identify the miniatures of any master. 
An equipment signified by the possession 
of such information is only to be ob- 
tained as the ultimate result of long ex- 
perience, by the continued handling and 
careful examination of miniatures, and 
by the serious study, not only of the 
miniatures themselves, but likewise of 
the standard books that have been writ- 
ten about them. The chief value of the 
Williamson volume lies rather in the 
general hints which it contains which 
may be turned to good account by the 
miniature collector as pointing the way 
toward knowledge. Neither this book 
nor any other can ever take the place of 
dearly bought experience and the knowl- 
edge that comes through errors and mis- 
takes involving the collector’s own 
money invested in the miniatures col- 
lected. Some few things can be learned 
from the present book that will prevent 
mistaking a miniature painted at one 
period for one which an unscrupulous 
dealer assigns to an earlier or a later 
period. Something about signatures and 
monograms is also easily acquired from 
it. The present volume contains in- 
formation as to the methods and styles of 
miniature painters, beginning with Hol- 
bein and including Hilliard and Oliver, 
Hoskins and some later men, the 
Coopers, the great Richard Cosway, his 
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rival Engleheart, Andrew and Nathaniel 
Plimer, Cosway’s pupils, Smart and 
Humphrey, as well as many others of the 
eigthteenth and nineteenth century 
. miniature painters of English and other 
schools. “ 


The Republican Party. A History of Its 
Fifty Years’ Existence and a Record of Its 
Measures and Leaders, 1854-1904. By 
Francis Curtis. Two vols. 8vo. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$6 00. 

The Republican Party has this year 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and 
it is natural that among the celebrations 
should be the history of its achieve- 
ments. Mr. Curtis’s two large volumes 
answer this purpose as satisfactorily as 
one would expect, tho it may be said the 
work is of unequal quality. The highest 
note of the book is struck in President 
Roosevelt’s excellent foreword. Speaker 
Cannon and Senator Frye also contribute 
preliminary chapters. More than half 


the first volume is given to a review of 
the history of the country prior to 1854. 
This part of the work is most satisfac- 
tory, being a concise and generally fair 
review of important movements. 


The 
narrative is enforced by many abstracts 
from the papers and speeches of early 
leaders. The period of the Civil War is 
handled skilfully and with less partisan- 
ship than might have been expected, tho 
there are many who do not think with 
Mr. Curtis that Secretary Toucey was 
“in effect a traitor.” Mr. Curtis frankly 
holds a brief for his organization, and 
it is natural that the sense of power, the 
onward movement, of a triumphant po- 
litical party should stir the historian’s 
imagination. Important legislation and 
political campaigns are properly within 
the historian’s view. Historical propor- 
tion is lacking and some subjects are 
noticeably absent. Why, for example, 
should last winter’s postal inquiry be 
referred to as successfully concluded, 
while the famous Star Route cases are 
ignored, or why should the expulsion of 
3right and Powell from the Senate be 
entirely omitted? Out of compliment, 
possibly, to men still active, there are 
many flamboyant speeches at nominating 
conventions and the like, given in part or 
in whole ; these could be well spared from 
the history. Mr. Curtis’s discriminating 
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statement may perhaps be a shield to 
many blunders: “It may be that the 
leaders of the party have at times made 
mistakes, but the Republican 
Party itself never committed but one 
error.” This confessed error was the 
Tariff Revision of 1883. It will be easily 
seen that Mr. Curtis’s work will be ac- 
cepted only by loyal party men, and yet 
it is of great value to the historical stu- 
dent; in fact, it is a very elaborate his- 
torical argument. 


New England Ferns and Their Common 
Allies. An Easy Method of Determining 
the Species. By Helen Eastman. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Of making many books of ferns there 
will be no end so long as ferns are the 
most graceful of all green things. This 
is a small book, on calendered paper, 
which allows of good photograph 
process work. It is a merit of this book 
that it includes also the Lycopodiums 
and Equisetums, club-mosses and horse- 
tails. Each plant is provided with a pic- 
ture, from the press, which is right, and 
even the unusual varieties and hybrids 
are included. And yet we are struck 
as often by the simple impossibility of 
distinguishing certain ferns from the 
picture. Thus the picture here cannot 
possibly tell Aspidium simulatum from 
A. Noveboracense, or, in the picture, 
from A. Thelypteris. A good botanist 
can hardly tell it except by the simple 
veins. The descriptions are good and 
brief, but sometimes miss the point that 
a field naturalist observes. Thus Aspid- 
ium cristatum is instantly recognized in 
a swamp by its close upright clump of 
fronds, quite different from others, ex- 
cept its hybrids, like A. Bootit. We are 
a bit surprised that the author should 
think the cinnamon fern liable to Le 
confounded with the ostrich fern. The 
latter has twice as many pinnules. The 
real difficulty is with the interrupted 
fern, whose pinnules are rounded, as she 
says, while those of the cinnamon fern 
are a bit falcate. We wish the author 
had not given us so many fancy English 
names that have no authority. It is 
easier to learn the scientific name than 
to learn both. The common ferns, like 
maidenhair and Christmas fern, may 
claim English names, but what is the 
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sense in giving us “ Purdie’s Concord 
nephrodium, or Braun’s holly fern? Is 
not Woodsia obtusa easier than the 
“ blunt-lobed Woodsia”? But it is a 
good book, and we are particularly glad 
for the horse-tails and club-mosses. Now 
let us have a book with our common 
mosses and lichens. 
& 


Arbitration and The Hague Court. By John 
W. Foster, President of American Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00. 


This is a valuable hand book, contain- 
ing the essential facts already accom- 
plished in the movement for international 
arbitration, together with copies of some 
of the more important documents, for in- 
stance, The Hague Treaty, which is, in 
fact, an international counterpart to the 
articles of confederation which were the 
first Constitution of the United States, 
as The Hague Treaty is the first Con- 
stitution of the united nations; the 
Anglo-French Treaty of Arbitration, 
the Netherlands-Denmark Treaty of Ar- 
hitration, and the Resolution of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which calls for a 
second conference of nations. These are 
the most vital political documents of our 
day, and are made the basis of a sketch 
(whose defect is its brevity) of the prog- 
ress and present state of arbitration as a 
substitute for war between States. The 
author has traced this idea from its use 
by the Greeks, who federated all the Gre- 
cian States upon it, down to the present 
moment, when treaties of arbitration are 
being passed upon by the treaty making 
power of the principal nations of the 
world, our Senate included, and when the 
nations are preparing to send delegates 
to a second conference at The Hague. 
Being a handy manual of facts accom- 
plished, it appears at an opportune mo- 
ient, when there is demand for such a 
ook. The author, Mr. John W. Foster, 
‘x-Secretary of State, has had a long and 
aried diplomatic career, and is qualified 

deal with a subject of this magnitude, 
iot only in its historical aspect, but gen- 
rally, and it is to be regretted that he 
las not undertaken to go beyond the his- 
ical and discuss treaties of arbitra- 
ion, preparation for war, The Hague 

urt, the coming Conference of Na- 
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tions, and a more perfect political 
union of nations, in their relation to each 
other, and to the peace and welfare of the 
world. His book, however, has the pe- 
culiar value of being historical and im- 
personal. It is to be hoped that some one 
will supplement his work and that of the 
Halls on The Hague Conference by a 
work of the kind indicated above. 
3 
New England in Letters. By Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson. New York: A. Wessels Co. 
$1 50. 

New England is rich in places that are 
sacred ground to the lover of literature. 
Many of these have been visited and 
written about piecemeal by devotees of 
one or other of the writers who have 
been connected by birth, residence or 
death with New England. In the vol- 
ume before us, however, we have a series 
of systematic pilgrimages throughout the 
whole region in search of spots more or 
less of interest in our literary history. 
Mr. Rufus Rockwell Wilson has done his 
work well, and has done a good work in 
thus furbishing up many a literary land- 
mark which was becoming overgrown by 
the moss of oblivion. The extent of his 
labor may be gathered from the fact that 
some four hundred names of persons 
enter into the story of his wanderings. 
Traveling with reverent feet in highways 
and byways, he has carefully sought out, 
not only the places associated with the 
names, but also those connected with the 
lesser stars of the literary universe. His 
patience in clearing up doubtful or lost 
points when they occurred is noteworthy. 


& 


Prospector. By Ralph Connor. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Ralph Connor’s latest story begins in 
Toronto on the university campus, but 
it soons swings into the forest of the 
great Northwest, which he loves and 
paints with a lover’s art. The Prospector 
is another “Sky Pilot,” a big, brawny 
Scot, who wins his standing among his 
rough flock by the weight of his mighty 
fist quite as much as by the no less 
knockdown arguments of his theology. 
A heart large, warm and simple finds 
final response from cowboys, miners and 
prospectors. He himself is affectionately 
called The Prospector, from his zeal in 


The New 
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searching out lonely ranches and bring- 
ing their scattered and segregated own- 
ers into human fellowship. There is 
more than a reminder of Ian MacLaren 
in the pathos of the old mother’s death 
and the courage of her telegram to her 
son, too far away to reach her bedside: 
“Stay at your post, lad, till He calls,” 
but it is a resemblance of which no au- 
thor need be ashamed. The splendors 
of home missionaries’ sacrifice have 
never been more vividly portrayed. 


Jw 


The Man on the Box. By Harold MacGrath 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.59. 
Many of the late novels suggest the 
stage, and in reading them one involun- 
tarily sees a picture of a semicircle of 
eager faces, a row of footlights behind 
which the characters pose and prate, 
Why is it we never stage George Eliot’s 
novels in this way? Other giants of the 
old days wrote dramatic novels, but we 
do not mentally dramatize them. The 
Man on the Box would make a delight- 
ful comedy ; it has humor, pathos and the 
points are made with a light, sure touch. 
It is almost a play as it stands. We will 
not spoil the pretty love story by telling 
it; it is sweet and old fashioned, and has 
a real hero, who loves as romantic read- 
ers always sigh to have heroes love, in- 
tensely and unselfishly. Here is not the 
hand of Mr. Bernard Shaw, who drives 
society before him with a flick of the 
whip, so fleeting, so delicate that the vic- 
tims wonder how so light a touch can 
leave such a smart. This comedy of man- 
ners has a gentler Jehu—The Man on the 
Box is not morbid, but full of pleasant, 
worldly-wise philosophy, sweetened by 
a measure of romance. The book is 
cheery company for a downcast hour. 


& 

Life in Sing Sing. By Number 1500. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A book on Sing Sing by the founder 
and editor of The Star of Hope ought 
to be interesting. That it is not is per- 
haps the most pathetic proof of the 
dreary dullness and monotony of prison 
life. “ The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” by 
Oscar Wilde, does not disprove the fact, 
as that remarkable poem is a burst of 
lyric frenzy of feeling—not a description 


of life. The hopelessness of reform in 
prison is exaggerated by the convict au- 
thor. That it is difficult is true, but it 
is not impossible. Mrs. Booth would 
be the first to repudiate the pessimism 
of the chapter entitled “ The Reforma- 
tion of the Prisoner.” As it stands the 
book will be of greater interest to pe- 
nologists than to the general public. 


Js 


Mr. Waddy’s Return. 
throp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Waddy’s Return is a promise 
rather than a performance. Yet the pic- 
tures of Boston and Newport of forty 
or more years ago have an interest like 
that of an old daguerreotype—a flitting, 
evanescent likeness, in certain lights 
charming. We have every reason to re- 
gret the ruthless waste of war when 
we remember the youth of Major Win- 
throp and the freshness and vigor of the 
legacy he left to American letters. After 
more than forty years the ink seems 
scarcely dry on the manuscript pages of 
this posthumous novel. 


 ] 

Modern Industrial Progress. By C. H. Coch- 
rane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00. 

The greatest achievements of the pres- 
ent age are in the field of mechanical in- 
vention, and one who fails to keep in- 
formed of them is missing an important 
factor in his intellectual life. Such books 
as this are especially useful in school and 
public libraries. It contains descriptions 
of all the most important manufacturing 
processes, and such recent inventions as 
wireless telegraphy, dirigible ballooning, 
etc., not as interestingly written as might 
be, but full of information. 

& 


The Home Mechanic. A Manual for Indus- 
trial Schools and Amateurs. By John 
Wright. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 

This very comprehensive and practical 
work on the use of tools and machinery 
for making and mending is not so useful 
to Americans as if it were not a British 
werk. In using it some allowance has to 
be made for difference in prices, meas- 
ures and shop practice. 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


A Lire of the Late Theodore Thomas, by 
his friend George T. Upton, is to be published 
by McClurg & Co., Chicago, in May. 


....'Who’s Who” for 1905—the original 
English work containing short biographies and 
addresses of distinguished people all over the 
world—is now published by Macmillans at 


$2.00. 


.... Lhe “ Englishwoman’s Year-Book” for 
195 (Adams & Charles Black, London), ‘con- 
tains the latest and most complete information 
about all forms of woman’s work and interests 
in Great Britain. 


...-For parents who are at a loss to find 
ways to keep busy the fingers of their daugh- 
ters, Beard’s Handicraft and Recreation for 
Girls (Scribner’s, $1.60) will be useful, for 
the directions for making toys and trinkets are 
so clear and well illustrated that any child can 
follow them. 


.... The latest section of the great Oxford 
English Dictionary, edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray, is part of Volume VII, and covers 
“Pargeter” to “Pennached.” This section 
contains 2,300 more words than our best Amer- 
ican dictionary for the same scope and 1,600 
more quotations. 


....W. D. Moffat, for twenty years with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons and lately business 
manager of Scribner's Magazine, and Robert 
S. Yard, manager of book advertising for the 
sane firm and editor of The Lamp, announce 
the formation of a corporation under the title 
of Moffat, Yard & Co., to engage in a general 
book, picture and magazine publishing busi- 
ness. They have also made an alliance with 
the publishers of Town and Country, in which 
periodical they have acquired an interest, the 
two businesses to be carried on at 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


...- There is no lack of advice in the world, 
tho printed advice is perhaps the most palat- 
able variety, as it is most impersonal. Cinder- 
lla may sit at home in the corner and try 
on the glass slipper to see if it fits. Several 
volumes of advice to women have been issued 
ecently, treating of every phase of domestic 
science, from motherhood to table-setting. 
The Table, by Mary W. Alexander, is brought 
out by D. Appleton & Co. at $1.25; The Expert 
Maid Servant, by Christine Terhune Herrick 
(Harper’s, $1.00), is an exhaustive treatise on 
the problem of service in an average American 
family. House and Home, by M. E. Carter 
(Barnes, $1.00 net), covers the whole ground 
fom building a home to training the children 
who grow up in it. 
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Pebbles 


A worp to the wise is usually resented.— 
The Philistine. 

....John Alexander Dowie boldly declares 
there is no such man as Santa Claus. There 
would be something wrong about Santa if John 
Alexander believed in him.—Baltimore Sun. 

..--QUESTIONS FOR SEMINOLES.—Can an 
English knight be a Dey in Algiers? To 
learn one’s weight should one use scales,—or 
is there a better weigh? Are a man’s shoes 
half-soled when they are pawned? Can a 
standing committee sit? If a man is so thin 
that he can put his hand through the neck of 
a bottle, is it a slight of hand trick?—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

....Stranger (at the door) : “I am trying to 
find a lady whose married name I have for- 
gotten, but I know. she lives in this neighbor- 
hood. She is a woman easily described, and 
perhaps you know her—a singularly beautiful 
creature, with pink and white complexion, sea- 
shell ears, lovely eyes, and hair such as a god- 
dess might envy.” Servant: “Really, sir, I 
don’t know—” Voice (from head of stairs) : 
“Jane, tell the gentleman I’ll be down in a 
minute.”—London Tit-Bits. 

....The rigid observance of old English rules 
in the South Carolina courts, and a neglect of 
the same on the part of Mr. Petigrue, gave rise 
to the following passage: “ Mr. Petigrue,” said 
the Judge, “you have on a light coat. You 
may not speak.” Petigrue replied: “May it 
please the Court, I conform strictly to the law. 
Let me illustrate: The law says that ‘the bar- 
rister shall wear a black gown and coat.’ And 
your honor thinks that means a black coat?” 
“Yes,” said the Judge. “Well, the law also says 
that the Sheriff shall wear a cocked hat and 
sword. Does your honor hold that the sword 
must be cocked as well as the hat?” He was 
permitted to go on.—Assurance. 

...-HeEr Ingzat.—“ Oh, yes,” said Miss Dolly 
Vassagurl, “of course, I have my ideals as to 
the kind of man my future husband must be. 
Of course, he must be strong and handsome, 
but not at all stuck on himself; he must also 
be shrewd and practical, but poetical and ar- 
tistic withal; he must be able to make lots of 
money, and be generous and unselfish, and sing 
tenor and be a deep thinker, and perfectly 
straightforward and truthful and a political 
leader; he must be always thoughtful of the 
rights of others, and own a racing automobile, 
and he must never touch liquor and be a thor- 
ough yachtsman. I want him to belong to the 
clubs and societies, to be a man amongst men 
and always be home nights; and he must swear 
he loves me for myself alone, and never talk 
foolish ; in fact, he must be my mental and spir- 
itual affinity, and no dreamer.”—Puck. 
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The Position of Secretary Morton 


Since the results of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s inquiry con- 
cerning rebates paid unlawfully to the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company by the 
Atchison, Topeka & ‘Santa Fé Railroad 
Company were made known, additional 
facts pointing to other violations of law 
by the Atchison company have come to 
light. They have been received by the 
public with much interest, not only be- 
cause they relate to the ‘projected railway 
legislation so earnestly desired by Mr. 
Roosevelt, but also for the reason that 
they direct attention to the conduct and 
utterances of Secretary Paul Morton be- 
fore he entered the Cabinet. 

Reviewing, on the 12th ult., the avail- 
able evidence in this Colorado Fuel case, 
we spoke of President Ripley’s applica- 
tion for a further hearing, at which, it 
was said, it would be shown that Mr. 
Morton in no way deserved censure for 
anything that had -been done. We re- 
marked that Mr. Morton’s side of. the 
case should be presented fully and with- 
out delay, in order that public opinion 
might be formed justly. But Mr. Ripley 
has withdrawn his application, Mr. Mor- 
ton has made no explanation, and the 
Commission—holding, as Mr. Prouty 
said, that the two companies had shown 
a “barefaced disregard of the law ”—is 
about to lay the evidence before the De- 
partment of Justice, with the expectation 
that prosecution will follow. 

Secretary Morton said to the public, a 
few weeks ago, that the President had 
asked him to take up the problem of rail- 
way supervision, and that he had con- 
sented to remain in the Cabinet in order 
that he might do so and might assist the 
President in obtaining needed legislation. 
It is natural and reasonable, therefore, 
that the public should be interested in the 
record made by the Secretary while he 
was Vice-President of the Atchison and 
supervising the freight traffic of that 
great company. 

We have heretofore given the sub- 
stance of the evidence in the Colorado 
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Fuel rebate case. It is alleged that re- 
bates amounting to about $1,000 a day 
were allowed for four years (up to 
November last), and that a competing 
company was thus driven out of business 
and virtually into bankruptcy. The 
traffic manager, Mr. Biddle, who was 
subject to Mr. Morton’s authority, as- 
sumes the entire responsibility for what 
was done. Mr. Morton has not denied 
that recently to a newspaper correspond- 
ent he expressed approval of Biddle’s 
action, saying that he would have taken 
the same course. 

There was. published on the 2ist ult. 
what was said to be the full and exact 
text of a pooling agreement (some 3,000 
words) between the Atchison and the 
Southern Pacific, covering territory in 
Southern California and the Southwest, 
dated May 18th, 1896, and signed by J, 
C. Stubbs, for the Southern Pacific, and 
by Paul Morton, for the Atchison. Pro- 
vision was made for canceling it after 
December 31st, 1897, if ninety days’ no- 
tice should first be given. Mr. Morton 
declined last week to discuss the matter. 
The question whether the agreement is 
still in forc: has not been answered. 
Making such an agreemen: was well 
known to be a direct violation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Under the de- 
cisions of the courts it was also a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. In the Orange 
Rate case, three years later, an officer of 
the Southern Pacific denied that there 
had been an agreement. Mr. Morton 
testified that the two companies (there 
were no others doing business in South- 
ern California) co-operated in making 
contracts with private car lines. “ There 
is necessarily,” said he, “a great deal of 
co-operation between us.” If his signe 
ture was wrongfully published in con- 
nection with what is alleged to be a copy 
of an unlawful pooling agreement, he 
should have said so last week. 

One year ago (January 19th, 1904); 
the Commission made a decision in 4 
case brought before it by certain mamt- 
facturers of salt at Hutchinson, Kan. 
who complained that they had virtually 
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been driven out of business by rebates 
which the Atchison road had given to a 
salt company controlled by two brothers 
of Secretary Morton. In a recent vol- 
ume of the Commission’s reports the 
record may be found. Joy Morton was 
president of the salt company, and Mark 
Morton its treasurer. A siding, or spur 
track, in all less than 5,000 feet, con- 
nected the Atchison line with the mills. 
Owning this side track, the salt makers 
incorporated it under the name of the 
Hutchinson & Arkansas River Railroad 
Company, of which Joy Morton was 
President, and Mark Morton Treasurer. 
They had neither a locomotive nor a car. 
But with the Atchison (of which Paul 
Morton was Vice-President) they were 
able to make a traffic agreement which 
allotted to these 5,000 feet of side track 
about 25 per cent. of the freight charges 
on salt. This disguised rebate amounted 
to 50 cents a ton on salt to Kansas City, 
235 miles, the full rate being $2. There- 
fore the Morton brothers were easily able 
to undersell their Hutchinson competi- 
tors at Kansas City and other markets, 
and they did so undersell them with the 
great Beef Companies at Kansas City 
and Omaha and St. Joseph. 

“A mere subterfuge to give a conces- 
sion in rate, and therefore unlawful,” 
was the decision of the »Commission, 
which brought the evidence to the atten- 
tion of the District Attorney, explaining 
that he was “ required to prosecute such 
violations under the direction:of the At- 
torney-General.” Secretary Morton has 
declined to discuss this case. Commis- 
sioner Prouty remarks that for five years 
past the Atchison has been guilty of “ de- 
liberate, extensive, persistent and 
flagrant violations of the statutes.” 

Mr. Morton has testified frankly be- 
fore the Commission and in court. In 
1901 he admitted that his company’s re- 
bate agreement with ‘the Beef Com- 
panies was illegal. “ We knew that it 
was.” In the grain rate inquiry (fol- 
lowed by injunctions) he explained that 
the published rates were disregarded by 
his company and all its competitors. 
Testifying in the Orange Rate case in 
California, he said: 

“We tried the costly experiment of being 
honest in: this thing—living up to the law as 
we understood it and declining to pay rebates; 
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and we lost so much business that we found 
we had got to do as the Romans did.” 


In public statements he has recently 
urged that carriers or shippers guilty of 
giving rebates or preferences “ by any 
device ” should be severely punished. 

We do not question the sincerity of his 
expressed disapproval of such injustice 
and such violations of the law. But, be- 
ing a member of the Cabinet, and, as he 
says, having consented to assist the 
President in procuring legislation in ac- 
cord with the latter’s railway policy, he 
owes to the Administration and the pub- 
lic a full and frank explanation of all the 
transactions, alleged to have been unlaw- 
ful or unjust, with which he has been 
connected by official reports, other pub- 
lications and his own testimony. Such 
an explanation should be made at once. 

It is also Mr. Morton’s duty to con- 
sider carefully whether, in view of the 
record as it stands, or even as it will 
starid after any explanation he may de- 
cide to make, the reform projects and 
other policies of the President can be 
commended to the public or otherwise 
promoted by anything he, remaining in 
the Cabinet, shall do or say. 

ed 


Reading Ripe Books 


“ READ no book that is less than a year 
old,” said Emerson. This piece of ad- 
vice, like many others from the same 
philosopher, does not fulfill the Kantian 
requirement of being capable of serving 
as a rule for all. ‘If everybody followed 
his advice it would result in literary 
stagnation, and it would be selfish for 
one to shirk his share of experimenting 
in novelties. Books are not among the 
things that improve by age. What Emer- 
son was attacking was the reading of 
new books because they are new, to the 
neglect of good books because they are 
old. This is an evil which has grown 
enormously since his time. 

To keep up with the times one is ex- 
pected to read in concert with every 
one else. This is the case even with, or, 
rather, especially with, books of fiction, 
which may as well be read one time as 
another. At the library or the store 
people ask for the latest, not for the 
best, work of a certain author, whether 
they have read the others or not. They 
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would no more think of reading last 
year’s novel than last week’s daily. A 
woman would feel as humiliated to be 
seen in public with a book out of fashion 
as she would with her sleeves bulging at 
the wrong end. If you catch her with 
last summer’s romance in her hand she 
will apologize for reading it by saying 
that she was sick or abroad when it 
first came out. 

The flood of unnecessary books is to 
the benefit of nobody. The advantages 
of competition are wanting, because 
neither the fit nor unfit survive. A book 
which falls behind at the start cannot 
get its second wind. The public has no 
chance for comparison. The magazines 
have no time to review them before they 
are out of date. The booksellers lose 
on old stock. The publishers would 
much prefer to continue to sell their 
good books already in type rather than 
go to the expense and risk of launching 
and advertising so many new ones. The 
authors suffer as much as any from pres- 
ent conditions, which compel them to 
write new books every year in order to 
keep up the sale of their old ones. 

Against this evil almost the only coun- 
teracting force is the public libraries, and 
their opposition has been fortunately in- 
creased during the past year by a dis- 
ruption of the amicable relations for- 
merly existing between the publishers 
and the libraries. We do not propose 
to discuss here the demerits of the case 
or the advantages to be derived by which- 
ever party is victorious, but we wish to 
call attention to the way in which the 
continuance of the struggle is for the 
benefit of good literature. Commercial- 
ism is succeeding where transcendental- 
ism failed. How many individuals 
adopted Emerson’s advice we do not 
know, but libraries which supply hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers have now 
resolved to buy as few books as possible 
within a year of their publication. . 

The cause of it was this: When 
the. American Publishers’ Association 
adopted the net price rule, refusing to 
supply any booksellers who sold at less 
than the list price, the libraries found 
their cherished discounts curtailed and 
their book bills increased, as they 
claimed, from ten to thirty per cent. 
The libraries struck. A Committee on 


Book Prices was appointed by the Amer- 
ican Library Association to act as walk- 
ing delegates, so to speak, and, upon 
their advice, the libraries bought as few 
new books as possible. They purchased 
second-hand books ; they took advaniage 
of their right of importing duty free and 
got books from England at 20 to 50 
per cent. less than the prices of the same 
books in this country; they replenished 
their sets of standard novels instead of 
buying new ones; they bound their pe- 
riodicals; they bought more technical 
books and less fiction. 

This policy is doing much to restore 
the public library to its true purpose and 
position in the community. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be as 
to the proper functions of a free library, 
it is certainly not intended that much of 
its money shall be devoted to satisfying 
the immediate desires of the public for 
literature so perishable that it has to be 
handled as rapidly as milk and eggs. 
Patrons of the libraries—a name applied 
to those who get books from the libraries 
—demanded the latest books, and libra- 
rians, who are expected to satisfy the 
public, were tempted to violate their con- 
sciences by ordering 20 or 50 copies of 
a well advertised novel that in three 
months would be uncalled for. 

Now that the libraries are attempting 
less than ever the impossible task of giv- 
ing everybody the same new book they 
are doing excellent work in getting the 
old books read. The A. L. A. list of 
the best 8,000 volumes for a town library, 
the list of 1,000 of the best novels pre- 
pared by J. C. Dana, the librarian of 
Newark, and the constant personal ef- 
forts of hundreds of librarians all over 
the country to direct the public to the_ 
best in literature regardless of its age, all 
these have a powerful influence against 
the trashy and ephemeral. When we 
compare the lists of the books most sold 
during the month at the book stores with 
the lists of the books most called for at 
the free libraries we are struck with the 
superiority of the latter. The libraries 
are several months behind the stores 
time, but they are ahead in quality. The 
books that are being read are better than 
the books that are being bought. The 
classic novels stand in unbroken ranks 0 
every gentleman’s library; in the public 
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library they are read and worn out and 
rebound and rebought again and again. 
The users of the public libraries are be- 
coming the most numerous and impor- 
tant class of readers, and largely upon 
them will devolve the duty of keeping 
good literature alive. If the A. P. A. 
and the A. L. A. keep up their quarrel 
long enough the public will be taught 
two useful lessons: that it is not the 
business of the public library to supply 
the latest novels and that there are 
many old books as well worth reading 
as the new. It is therefore in the inter- 
ests of discord that this editorial is 


written. 
x 


A Cotton Trust 


No more burning of cotton to put up 
the price; only the holding back from 
sale of two million bales until the price 
reaches ten cents a pound—that is the 
present plan, all to be arranged by a cot- 
ton growers’ association. But now comes 
the everlasting question: How about the 
negroes? Shall they be members of this 
association, for they raise more than half 
the cotton, and it will be no profit to the 
white members if they do all the holding 
back and let the negroes sell all their cot- 
ton. So it is decided that as, of course, 
negroes cannot meet in the same 
association with white people, they shall 
have a branch association of their own 
which shall do what they are told. Why 
not? Do not the Churches do that way? 
Are not the Northern Presbyterians pre- 
paring to set off all their negroes into 
separate presbyteries and synods? 

But this is not the whole difficulty in 
the matter; for does not money count 
vastly more than men? Exactly what is 
this proposition? We discover it in the 
declaration that the lawyers who are de- 
vising the scheme for the association will 
take pains to avoid the penalties of the 
law against combinations in restraint of 
trade. This would be an immense com- 
bination, a trust, the purpose of which is 
to interfere with the natural price of 
commodities, and therefore, no matter 
whether it be a “benevolent trust” or 
not, illegal. 

, For what is the difference between a 
corner” of cotton brokers to put up the 
Price of cotton to sixteen or seventeen 
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cents, as they did illegally last year, con- 
demned by all the manufacturers who 
wanted cotton, and a corner of cotton 
growers to raise it to ten cents? Indeed, 
the very man who was at the head of the 
brokers’ corner last year is now to be at 
the head of the growers’ corner this year, 
and at a good salary. Perhaps we had 
better change the law so as to make 
“ benevolent trusts,” that is, the farmers’ 
trusts, legal. It would then work some- 
thing like this: The growers of cotton 
(grain, beet-sugar, oranges, cattle) shall 
be allowed to combine into a monopoly 
for their own advantage to increase the 
cost to the ultimate consumer, but the 
railroad men, who carry the cotton 
(grain, etc.) to the wholesale distributer 
(factory, elevator, beef packer), shall 
not be allowed to combine for their ad- 
vantage to increase the cost to the ulti- 


‘ mate consumer. Why not have inequality 


sanctioned by law? 

After all, these are deep questions for 
the economists, raised by our friends in 
New Orleans. What is justice? what 
equality? what is a benevolent trust? 
When is a monopoly a curse and when 


a blessing ? 
S & 


Open Air and Night Air 


THE most interesting phase of present 
day medicine is the open air treatment 


of respiratory diseases. From a state of 
mind which confined all patients suffer- 
ing from diseases of the lungs to close 
rooms, thoroughly protected from all 
changes of temperature, there has come 
a development of medical opinion that 
insists on the greatest possible amount of 
fresh air consistent with the absence of 
drafts and of positive discomfort of high 
degree to the patient. The results o 

tained fully justify the practically uni- 
versal medical agreement in the matter, 
and the death rate from consumption has 
been more materially reduced thereby 
than by any other form of treatment ever 
suggested. As a matter of fact there 
are not a few zealous, tho not over- 
enthusiastic, sanitarians and specialists in 
tuberculosis who look forward with con- 
fidence to the’ time, now not so distant, 
in their opinions, when consumption will 
cease to be one of the most deadly ene- 
mies of the race and will be no more 
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dangerous than are now other plagues 
of the past whose prevalence has been 
overcome by modern medicine. 

Very few people probably realize to 
what an extent medical teaching has 
gone in the matter of the formulation of 
the open air treatment for tuberculosis. 
Camps in the Adirondacks, in which the 
temperature on winter days is 20 degrees 
below zero, are now familiar enough, tho 
sleeping with open windows high up in 
the Alps, where patients wake in the 
morning to find that a coverlet of snow 
has drifted in over the bed during the 
night, and that that is why they are so 
especially snug and comfortable and have 
slept longer than usual (a frequent ex- 
perience) may seem extreme. There are 
those who consider dampness worse than 
cold, as it is certainly a source of much 
more immediate discomfort. To them it 
may be a surprise to hear that in one of 
the largest London hospitals the open 
balcony is sometimes used as the con- 
tinuous dwelling place, night and day, 
winter and summer, of tuberculous pa- 
tients suffering from the most serious 
forms of the disease. The fog and 
damp of a London winter are proverbial, 
yet, far from being injured by it, pa- 
tients suffered less from the more annoy- 
ing symptoms than before. One of them 
wasting away with frequently repeated 
pulmonary hemorrhages which no medi- 
cal means had availed to stop was kept 
out on the open balcony all during De- 
cember, January and February, and had 
no hemorrhage after the first few days. 
A sufferer from the severer form of pleu- 
ritic pains, a most intractable and dis- 
couraging symptom, had an equally 
favorable experience. Patients who are 
inclined to have fever do especially well 
when kept constantly in the open air. 

It is not alone in tuberculosis, but also 
other respiratory diseases, that the open 
air, under what would be usually con- 
sidered discouraging circumstances, has 
been found eminently beneficial. In 
pneumonia, which has of late come to be 
the worst scourge of life in large cities, it 
is especially salutary. One distinguished 
American physician has declared on sev- 
eral occasions that if he were a sufferer 
from pneumonia he would prefer to have 
his bed placed under a tree in the park, 
even in the depth of winter, than in the 
best appointed hospital in the city. Once 
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during the Civil War a snowstorm de- 
layed the transportation of patients and 
tents, and a number of pneumonia cases 
were treated in the open field, covered 
only by army blankets. The mortality of 
that special epidemic—for nothing is 
clearer now than that pneumonia is 
sometimes mildly epidemic—was the low- 
est of any set of pneumonia cases that 
occurred during the war. 

If in these serious illnesses fresh air is 
of so much benefit, when as a conse- 
quence of the lowered state of vitality 
the healthy reaction especially to cold 
fresh air might sometimes be missed, it 
is easy to understand that the same me- 
dium is of great importance for the 
preservation of health. This principle is 
becoming ever clearer in the minds of 
sanitarians. The old feeling of aversion 
to night air, especially because it is sup- 
posed to carry all sorts of miasms with 
it, is now recognized as absolutely with- 
out any good foundation. As has been 
well said, the only fresh air at night is the 
night air. Instead of being more danger- 
ous than day air, it is actually more sa- 
lubrious. Night air in large cities par- 
ticularly does not contain as a rule so 
many dust particles as day air, because 
there is not so much traffic, with move- 
ment of truck, carriage and trolley to dis- 
turb the dust. It is the dust particles to 
which microbes cling that make air 
dangerous. 

The old prejudice with regard to night 
air was not without an apparently good 
foundation. Malarial diseases were ac- 
quired much more readily at night than 
during the day. It was almost inevitably 
fatal for a foreigner to be out on the 
Roman Campagna at night, tho he might 
visit it with comparative impunity during 
the day. We now know by absolute 
demonstration that this was because the 
malaria carrying mosquito did its sting- 
ing during the night, but especially just 
after sundown, and this was the time 
that was considered most dangerous. 
Properly protected against mosquitoes, 
however, one who has never had malaria 
may venture on the Roman Campagna 
without any danger, and Englishmen 
have lived there night and day making 
the demonstration. As for malaria so 
for yellow fever, and it must not be for- 
gotten that so late as but little more than 
half a century ago yellow fever ravaged 
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the Northern as we. as the Southern 
cities. The disease is nusquito borne and 
night is the dangerous t.me. No wonder 
our grandfathers, and especially our ob- 
servant grandmothers, dreaded the night 
air and transmitted the tradition of its 
balefulness. 

Now this is a thing of the past. If 
fresh air is good for the ill, it is quite as 
good or even better for the well. The in- 
creased incidence of disease in large cities 
is exactly proportional to the lack of 
fresh air. Cities are healthiest where 
population is thinnest and where the 
greatest attention is paid to ventilation. 
There are well grounded opinions that 
the recent increase of pneumonia in all 
our large cities is due to a great extent 
to the almost hermetical sealing of our 
houses in the winter time and to the dry- 
ness of artificially heated air, which keeps 
the lungs in a constant state of irritation, 
thus rendering them susceptible to infec- 
tions. For children is this especially true. 
The lowered resistive vitality of children 
in asylums and other charitable institu- 
tions is largely a matter of restriction of 
that living in the open air which is so 
natural and necessary for children. 

Undoubtedly all the world and its rela- 
tives would be benefited in health by a 
leaf from the book of the modern open 
air treatment of consumption. The 
healthy occupations are those which keep 
people outside most of the time. The 
ideal occupation for a young man with 
incipient consumption, in the condition 
sometimes called threatened with con- 
sumption, would be that of motorman on 
an electric car, with an open platform, if 
it were not for the jar and exertion of 
so frequently applying the brake. Just 
inasmuch as people can be tempted to live 
more in the open will the average 
of health improve. Cold does not cause 

colds.” Nansen and his men at the 
North Pole did not suffer from respira- 
tory affections, but several of them were 
down with grippy “colds” within a 
short time after their return. Dampness 
is not an active factor in the production 
of disease when there is adequate pro- 
tection of the body by clothes and when 
the food is abundant and nutritious, and 
there is no abuse of stmulants. Old tra- 
ditions should not be allowed to have 
weight in the face of modern carefully 
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collated observations. Windows should 
always be open in sleeping rooms, no mat- 
ter how cold or damp the weather, and if 
care is taken to have dry, abundant bed 
clothing and a warm room to dress 
iu there not only need be no fear of evil 
consequences, but the health will always 
be better, and any tendency, particularly 
to respiratory diseases, the most fre- 
quently fatal affections of this stage of 
civilization, will surely be obviated. 


cd 


A French Symposium 


Tue French magazine, La Revue, has 
published a symposium on the question 
whether a reunion of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches is possible or de- 
sirable. As might be expected, very little 
chance of it is discovered by the writers 
on either side. How could there be so 
long as the Catholic Church insists on 
obedience to authority, while Protestant- 
ism is a protest against authority? The 
mutual approach that is at present pos- 
sible is in sympathy rather than in or- 
ganic union. Both are truly religious. 


Both worship one Father and fotlow one 


Master, Jesus Christ. Both meet the 
same enemies in immorality and godless- 
ness. The conditions of society that one 
would foster are helped also by the other. 
The two ought to be friends, not foes. 
The matters on which they differ are in- 
tellectual or formal, rather than spiritual. 
One may help moral or spiritual growth 
more than the other, but both seek the 
same ends. Their relation to each other 
ought then to be fraternal, not hostile. 
We believe that this relation is growing, 
and that each respects the good work 
of the other, and that the points on 
which they differ are covered by a quite 
pardonable invincible ignorance. In this 
way they are coming together, and this is 
the first condition of a more formal 
union. 

But can there be a more or ‘less close 
formal union? The other day the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, representing the 
Catholic Church, presided over a re- 
ligious service with Protestants and 
Jews. That is something and is a be- 
ginning. When the proposal was made 
for the federation of evangelical denomi- 
nations, for which a great assembly is to 
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meet next November, the Catholics were 
not invited. It did not occur to those 
who were organizing it that they would 
think of joining in it. Doubtless that is 
so. But may not the time come when 
there will be recognized federated rela- 
tions, at least, with the Catholic Church 
for various matters of public welfare, 
and when the general “ Non expedit” 
will be quietly dropped, as the local 
“Non expedit” is now being dropped in 
Italy? 

But before it comes to any formal 
union of Protestantism and Catholicism 
some serious changes must take place. 
First there must be a union within the 
dissevered ranks of Protestantism itself, 
but that is coming. Next there must be 
a stiffening of authority in the Protestant 
Church—which is not likely—or a relax- 
ing of authority in the Catholic Church, 
which is certain; or somewhat of both. 
We expect that by degrees a greater 
liberty of belief and creed will be de- 
manded and allowed in the Catholic 
Church, There will be no change of 
statement but gradually the stringency 
of authority will be loosened; books will 
cease to be put on the Index; Loisys will 
be allowed freedom of thought and ex- 
pression; Papal infallibility will be for- 
gotten because not claimed, and Rome 
will find ways to harmonize the conclu- 
sions of liberal thought with its semper 
tdem, while at the same time she will 
carry further, in her reform of the old 
superstitions which she has allowed, that 
reform she is now beginning in her lists 
and tales of the saints. 

In the same way Protestantism is 
changing, and may change further. The 
greater love of liturgy is in the direction 
of Catholicism. Every study of the es- 
sence of religion and of Christianity is in 
the direction of that love of God and 
man which is the only teaching of the 
Old Testament, as well as of the Golden 
Rule, and which the Catholic Church 
calls “works,” in opposition to the 
Protestant doctrine of “ faith.” 

By degrees we shall come closer: to- 
gether. Already we wonder that our 
fathers were such foes. We now have 
other foes. The times change and we 
change with them for the better, and no 
Church is changeless 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Duty of Speaking Out 


PERHAPS our observations are er- 
roneous; perhaps they have not been 
wide enough to afford a safe basis for 
generalization ; but, such as they are, they 
sustain the conclusion that the men of 
learning and influence in America to- 
day are, for some reason or other, a 
rather timid lot. 

There are tremendous issues looming 
on the horizon of human affairs. There 
are many indications that just as the 
nineteenth century was an age of recon- 
struction in thought, which gave us a 
new conception of the universe, the twen- 
tieth century is to be an age of recon- 
struction in morals and social relations, 
which is to give us a better working 
scheme of practical life for the masses 
of mankind. 

The conflict between reactionary tend- 
encies and the democratic ideal must be 
fought to a finish. The question whether 
a nation of eighty million souls can call 
itself civilized while ten millions of luck- 
less ones remain inadequately nourished 
must be answered. The issues whether 
the greater part of the wealth accruing 
from the possession of limited natural re- 
sources and from franchises created by 
governmental authority shall belong to a 
small mutual-admiration society of bil- 
lionaires must be squarely met. And 
finally we must decide whether liberty 
of the individual to mind his own busi- 
ness and to lead his own life is worth 
maintaining against the ceaseless en- 
croachments of that modern kind of des- 
potism which is exercised, not by per- 
sonal tyrants or ecclesiastical councils, 
but by the social mass, by that undefined 
but very real and sometimes very brutal 
being, the popular majority. 

On these issues the men that are men, 
the men that are not cowards, nor time- 
servers, nor shallow cynics, nor shilly- 
shallying wiseacres, must speak up. 
They must make up their minds what 
they believe and what they want, and 
then they must declare their minds. 

As we view the situation, the men that 
the world has a right to look to for guid- 
ance are not squarely facing this duty. 
The men that are bravely speaking out 
are comparatively unknown and socially 
unimportant. They write for the social- 
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ist and other radical papers. They ad- 
dress meetings of workingmen and get 
together in radical clubs. The class that 
calis itself “ society ” knows little about 
them, and when by accident it hears their 
utterances it impressively labels them 
dangerous. Usually they are not danger- 
ous, but they are crude and ineffective. 
They have, however, the quality of real- 
ity. They are straightforward. 

The present crisis in Russia has pain- 
fully revealed the timidity of educated 
minds in America. A foreign student of 
our history would naturally expect that 
the American people would thrill with 
sympathetic admiration for the brave 
men and women that are making a des- 
perate stand against fearful odds at St. 
Petersburg. Some of the most brilliant 
men of letters, historians, economists and 
publicists that Russia boasts have been 
arrested and have probably been doomed 
to execution for having dared to petition 
the Czar for the establishment of 
constitutional government. In mon- 
archical Germany, in Russia-sympathiz- 
ing France, in commercial, philistine 
England the newspapers are hot with the 
indignation of red-blooded men against 
such infamies. In America we read little 
but colorless editorial analyses of proba- 
bilities. In the clubs we ask the academic 
element, the professors of history, of eco- 
nomics, of political science, what they 
think, and we find-them frigid in their 
“judicial” attitude. They weigh the 
pros and cons, they doubt whether the 
Russian peoples really want liberty or 
would know what to do with it if they 
had it. They would rather see tyranny 
maintained than see autocracy blown up 
with dynamite. They are, all together, a 
very safe and gentlemanly set of gentle- 
men. 

We admire the scientific habit of mind, 
we estimate at its full value the judicial 
temperament, but we want to say to these 
cautious and gentlemanly academicians 
and to these colorless editorial writers 
that they need not hope to dodge much 
longer the duty of having convictions on 
questions that are ra»idly becoming is- 
sues of life and death ‘to millions of their 
fellow men. They and they only can 
divide the word of wisdom between a 
hopeless conservatism and a destructive 
radicalism. If they refuse to participate 
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in the conflict, the fight will be forced 
between an unscrupulous minority that is 
rapidly grasping every factor of power 
and privilege and a sullen, ignorant, re- 
vengeful majority, that will not try to be 
nice in its choice of weapons. Things 
cannot go on as they are going now with- 
out ending in either a practical suppres- 
sion of the liberty and equality that have 
thus far been won since the American 
and the French revolutions or in the 
overthrow of privilege by a proletarian 
socialism such as is now threatened in 
Belgium, in Italy and in the Rhine prov- 
inces. If we are to maintain, to develop, 
to extend and at the same time to en- 
noble and refine a true republicanism or 
a true democracy, by whichever name 
we choose to call that government of, 
for and by the people that Abraham Lin- 
coln proclaimed, the “ judicial ” educated 
men in this American nation will have to 
step to the front exceedingly soon and 
show us that they have certain positive 
convictions on something or other and 
are prepared to ee by them. 


Secretary Taft told the 
Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last Saturday that 
he favored independence for the Philip- 
pines as soon as they may be ready for 
it; and the minority leader, John Sharp 
Williams, sensibly remarked that there is 
not then much difference between Re- 
publicans and Democrats on the matter, 
as one wanted it when they are ready,and 
the Democrats wanted to set a time for 
it. But the more important and illumi- 
nating part of Mr. Taft’s utterance was 
his definition of “ready.” It would be, 
he said, when they shall have developed 
a reasonable public opinion which would 
restrain disorder, and have established 
inter-island communication and generally 
settled conditions. But all this is not for 
our generation, and perhaps not for the 
next. Then they may have independence, 
or be a self-governing colony, or come 
within our tariff wall. In the latter case, 
altho he did not say it—we do—they 
would properly seek admission as States 
of the American Union, which by that 
time will have taken in all the Antilles 
and proved something of an absorbent 
power, as well as learned something of 
the rights of other people. Distance has 
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even now almost ceased to count. Shall 

not we do as much as France, which now 

allows Algeria, Tonkin and Madagascar 

representation in its legislative Chamber? 
& 


In R. C. Thompson’s “ Re- 
ports of the Magicians and 
Astrologers of Nineveh 
and Babylon,” among a multitude of por- 
tents from eclipses, occultations, halos 
and parhelions, appears this surprising 
one: 
“199. The omen which is unlucky for the 
King is good for the land; the omen which is 
good for the land is unlucky for the King.” 


That omen fits Russia to-day as truly as 
it did Chaldea some thousands of years 
ago. The hope of Russia is in the fall 
of the autocrat Czar. And more and 
more it looks as if this might be the re- 
sult of the outbreak and slaughter in St. 
Petersburg. The Grand Dukes of his 
family tried to stiffen up the Czar, and 
it is likely that in supporting their own 
prerogatives they will draw him down 
with them in a common fall. For it is 
now hardly possible that some sort of 
revolution will not occur, peaceful or vio- 


The Omens 
for Russia 


lent, which will give the people a voice: 


and right in the Government. They 
were desperate ; they tried to cap the vol- 
cano, but it will break out upon them and 
their puppet Czar both and destroy them. 
The people have spoken, are speaking, 
from Helsingfors to Odessa, as they have 
never spoken before. The Czar is no 
longer their “ Little Father ;” he is “ ty- 
rant,” “assassin.” A change in the 
government of Russia there must be— 
nothing less than the overthrow of au- 
tocracy if not of the autocrat—for every 
omen that is good for the land is bad for 
the Czar. 
& 

Among the literary men im- 
prisoned in St. Petersburg for 
the late disturbance is Maxim 
Gorky, the best known of Russian poets. 
From the Evening Post of some two 
years ago we reprint his “ Song of the 
Storm-Petrel,” as translated by Herman 
Bernstein. The public read so much be- 
tween the lines which he did not dare to 
say, inspired as it was by the recent stu- 
dent-storms in Russia, that when it ap- 
peared in the Zhizn the Russian censors 


Gorky a 
Prisoner 


immediately suppressed the further pub- 
lication of that magazine: 


“The wind gathers the clouds over the gray 
expanse of the sea. Between the clouds and 
the sea rushes proudly the Storm-Petrel, like 
to black lightning. 

“Now whisking the waves with his wing, 
now darting up toward the clouds, he screains 
—and the clouds hear joy in the bold scream- 
ing of the bird. 

“In the screaming is a thirst for storm! the 
power of wrath, the flame of passion and the 
confidence of victory, do the clouds hear in 
this screaming of the Petrel. 

“Sea gulls moan before the storm—moan 
and toss themselves above the sea, and are 
ready to hide in the depth their fright at the 
coming of the storm. 

“And the Divers, too, are moaning; to them 
the pleasure of the battle for life is unattain- 
able; the thunder of the tempest terrifies them. 

“The stupid Penguin is timidly hiding its 
fat body in the cliffs. 

“The proud Storm-Petrel alone is soaring 
boldly and freely over the foaming gray sea. 

“Ever darker and lower descend the clouds 
upon the sea, and the waves sing and dance to 
mountainous hights to meet the thunder. 

“The thundér peals. The waves moan in 
the foam of wrath, fiercely quarreling with the 
wind. Now the wind clasps masses of waves 
in a powerful embrace, and in wild fury flings 
them with all its might upon the cliffs, thus 
breaking to water-dust the emerald billows. 

“The Storm-Petrel, like black lightning, 
soars hither and thither, screaming, piercing 
the clouds like an arrow, tearing off the foam 
of the waves with his wing. 

“There he soars like a demon—the haughty 
black Demon of the Storm—and he laughs, and 
he sobs—he laughs at the clouds, he sobs for 
joy! 

“The wind howls—the thunder peals—. 
Bands of waves blaze over the abyss of the 
sea in a blue flame. The sea catches the arrows 
of the lightning and extinguishes them in the 
gulf. The reflections of these lightnings hover 
over the sea like serpents of fire and disappear. 

“The storm! Soon the storm will be here! 

“The bold Petrel is soaring proudly among 
the lightnings over the angrily roaring sea; the 
Prophet of Victory is screaming: 

“*Tet the storm be mightier!’” 


It is mightier. May it clear the sky! But 
Gorky is in prison, threatened with death. 


ed 


It would be difficult to put 
the attitude of the believer 
in the Bible toward science 
better than Father Duffy, of the Catholic 
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Seminary at Dunwoodie, lately put it in 
The Sun: 

“ When the discoveries made by investigators 
in sciences, such as history, astronomy or geol- 
ogy, seem to run counter to the narrative given 
by the books of Revelation, what attitude am 
I, as a Catholic, to assume? I may deny the 
accuracy of the statements made by the scien- 
tists, or wait until they refute one another, as 
not infrequently happens; or I may examine 
the sacred records and see whether they may 
be interpreted in accordance with the new 
teachings; or I may inquire whether the ac- 
count they give was written for a historical or 
for a moral purpose; or, keeping within the 
limits set down by authoritative teachings, I 
may reconsider my opinions concerning the 
nature, extent and purpose of inspiration.” 


That is liberty enough for any one, and 
it comes properly from a Sulpician 


scholar. 
ef 


Considering the difficulty 
scientists have in getting a 
sufficient amount of carbon 
in a melted state to crystallize into a dia- 
mond large enough to be seen by the 
naked eye, it is a striking proof of the 
tremendous volcanic forces of the earth 
that a diamond has been found in South 
Africa near Pretoria weighing 3,032 
karats, or about a pound and a half, and 
larger than can be conveniently grasped 
in one hand. It is said to be pure white 
and is valued at about $4,000,000. It 
will probably have to be cut up to be made 
profitable, as was the 960 karat diamond 
discovered in the De Beers mine two 
years ago and purchased and retailed by 
Tiffany. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the Cafion Diablo me- 
teorite, in which extra-terrestrial dia- 
monds were found for the first time, has 
been proved to contain also carborun- 
dum, or silicon carbide, an abrasive now 
manufactured in this country in large 
quantities by the electrical power of Ni- 
agara Falls, but never before found in 
nature. Mr. George F. Kunz, the best 
known American expert on gems, has 
named the new mineral Moissanite, after 
Professor Moissan, of Paris, who dis- 
covered it and whose electrical furnace 
has produced so many interesting and 
valuable carbides as well as the first arti- 
ficial! diamonds. 


The Biggest 
Diamond 
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Some recent experiments by 
Professor Dewar, of the Royal 
Institution, London, have ex- 
tended our knowledge of the behavior 
of gases at low temperatures very con- 
siderably. He finds that gaseous phos- 
phorus and oxygen, both perfectly dry, 
will unite with a glow at the tempera- 
ture of liquid air—that is, about—356° F. 
This upsets two prevalent suppositions: 
that chemical action is practically im- 
possible at such low temperatures, and 
that two elements will not unite directly 
but only in the presence of a trace of 
moisture or some other third substance. 
It is well known that porous charcoal 
possesses the power of absorbing gases 
to a remarkable extent, in some cases a 
thousand times its volume. Professor 
Dewar now shows that this power is so 
much increased by cooling that a vacuum 
sufficiently complete for a Crookes tube 
can be very simply and quickly obtained 
by putting a piece of charcoal in the tube 
and cooling it by immersion in liquid 
air. Charcoal cooled by liquid hydrogen 
will even absorb helium. 


& 


Gases 


Mr. Erving Winslow is Secretary of 
the Anti-Imperialist League, which has 
been reorganized. He writes us that a 
correction is due for the statement made 
by us not long ago that the Anti- 
Imperialist issue is dead and forgotten 
like that of free silver. We have looked 
over the list of vice-presidents which he 
is good enough to send us and are un- 
able to make the correction. We recall 
that on one occasion Dr. Trask, anti- 
tobacco apostle of a generation ago, de- 
clared in a public address that tobacco 
shortened life. A man in the audience 
arose and declared that he had used to- 
bacco all his life and was now eighty 
years old. Dr. Trask’s answer was: 
“Why, you died thirty years ago and 
never knew it.” P 


The New York Age, the leading negro 
paper of this city, if not of the coun- 
try, has a symposium of some twenty 
leading colored men on the question 
whether they would have Southern 
representation reduced; and only one 
man among them favors it ; the rest say 
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it would be suicidal. The matter could 
not be put better than by R. L. Smith, 
the leading business man of the race in 
Texas. He says: 

“The questionable seats in Congress held by 
Democrats from districts normally Republican 
are instances of misrepresentation. To remedy 
this wrong Senator Platt and others would 
give us non-representation. Of the two evils 
give us the first.” 

& 


We do not want any Ku-klux methods 
in the State of New York. The other 
night forty white scoundrels attacked a 
young mulatto coachman at Freeport, 
L. L., beat him and warned him to leave 
the town and never return. The com- 
plaint against him was that he was sup- 
posed to be paying attention to a white 
girl, and they wished to teach him a 
lesson. We are glad to see that he has 
come back and will seek to have his as- 
sailants arrested and punished. The 
authorities should see to it that this is 
done. Forty men are not to be hidden 
away where no one can find them. 

& 

There is no such scandal yet as the 
Pennsylvania divorce, like that of the 
Dakota divorce, but there will be soon 
if a strange law enacted not two years 
ago, for a special case that was not 
made public, is not soon repealed. The 
law allows a party living in Pennsyl- 
vania to obtain divorce against the re- 
spondent, without service upon him or 
her, if said respondent lives outside the 
State, and the grounds for the divorce 
also occurred elsewhere. The law 
should be repealed before parties seek- 


ing relief shall have had time to estab- 


lish a domicile. 


The Peabody Trust for education in 
the South is to be dissolved and half the 
remaining fund, amounting to a million 
dollars, is to be given for endowment of 
the George Peabody School for Teach- 
ers, at Nashville, which was organized 
and has been supported by this trust 
fund. We cannot say that it appears'to 
us that the fund which was meant for 
education throughout the South is 
wisely devoted to a single local institu- 
tion. It certainly will be severely criti- 
cised in other States, and it appears to 
us with justice. 
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May we be permitted to hope that ihe 
cable dispatch from Rome is in error 
which says that the Pope has issued se- 
cret instructions to the Catholic clergy 
in Russia threatening severe measures 
against any of them who join the revoiu- 
tionists? The Catholic Church has suf- 
fered much from Russian oppression, and 
its priests and people ought to be in the 
fullest sympathy with any hopeful revo- 
lution. 

& 

Mr. Burbank’s announced “everlasting 
flower” that does not fade nor lose its 
perfume seems a wonderful thing to the 
thousand of people who have written him 
about it, but it is one of his less remark- 
able achievements, much as it has taken 
popular fancy. Every pasture has such 
a flower, and its name is Everlasting, the 
Graphalium polycephalum. The girls 
gather the heads to put in fragrant pil- 
lows. , 

& 

Whether called a protocol or a treaty, 
the agreement with Santo Domingo will 
go to the Senate, as it should go. We do 
not believe that the President would con- 
ceive it, or could have conceived it, any 
part of his province to assume financial 
control of Santo Domingo at his own 
will. Nor can we doubt that the Senate 
will approve the agreement. 


& 


We see how unhappy it is to mix 
up religion in any way with the pub- 
lic schools in the case of Utah, where, 
the testimony before the Senate shows, 
there are hundreds of schools in which 
the time from 2.30 to 4 o’clock is given 
to teaching the Mormon religion. 


ws 


They might have come to America, 
many of them during these last twenty 
years, but for our brutal exclusion laws; 
but now there are more than six hundred 
Chinese youths in Tokyo studying 
courses of law, and the Chinese higher 
schools are full of Japanese instructors. 


& 


If Eastern colleges are to be regarded 
as rich men’s schools, then it is all right 
to raise the tuition, as is now suggested. 
Then we can say to the common youth, 
“Go West, poor man! ” 
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Refunding Unearned Dividends 


CoMMENTING upon the decision of 
ustice Clarke, in the suit of certain 
stockholders against the directors of 
the American Malting Company, we 
remarked (on December 8th) that the 
law used in that case appeared to be 
available for the protection of stock- 
holders in any company whose direc- 
tors had been paying dividends out of 
capital. It was held in that case that 
the directors were liable to the stock- 
holders in the sum of $1,087,074, which 
had been paid in dividends out of cap- 
ital, in violation of law. The decision 
was announced on November 28th. It 
is now known that about two weeks 
ago directors of another corporation, 
the American Grass Twine Company, 
voluntarily paid into that company’s 
treasury $650,000, representing divi- 
dends (alleged to have been unearned 
and to have been taken from capital) 
declared by them in 1902. There was 


pending a suit against them, brought 
by a stockholder named Watkins. The 


company, organized with a Delaware 
charter, was capitalized at $15,000,000. 
Three quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent. were paid in 1902; the fourth was 
Y% of 1 per cent., and none has been 
paid since. During the dividend period 
the market price of shares rose to $60; 
in 1904 it ranged between $14 and $5, 
and last week it was less than $12. The 
character of the defendant directors is 
such as to warrant a belief that divi- 
dends were not declared for the sup- 
port of any speculative movement in 
which they were interested, or to facili- 
tate the unloading of their shares upon 
the public. There was, however, a con- 
siderable “distribution” of stock 
while high prices were sustained by 
dividends. Some persons gained large- 
ly thereby, and others have lost. The 
law for the regulation of dividend pay- 
ments should be enforced. 


a 
Cotton Acreage 


At last week’s Cotton-Growers’ 
Convention it was decided that the 
cotton acreage next year must be re- 
duced by 25 per cent., or from 31,730,- 


000 acres to less than 24,000,000. 
Strenuous efforts to enforce this deci- 
sion will be made. It would be wiser 
to rely upon the effect of natural 
causes. Very high prices (due to 
shortage and wild speculation) were 
the causes of this year’s excess of prod- 
uct and of the present low prices. 
These low prices, without the aid of 
artificial restriction, would inevitably 
reduce next year’s acreage largely. 
With such aid there is danger of ex- 
cessive reduction, followed by in- 
jurious fluctuations and high prices 
that would tend to deprive the South 
of her practical monopoly of the in- 
dustry. It is well, also, to remember 
that an abundant output and low prices 
always tend to increase consumption, 
to enlarge facilities for manufacture 
and to create a demand for a perma- 
nent enlargement of the crop. 


as 


Two years ago the Pennsylvania 


- Railroad Company began to plant young 


trees, with the view of meeting its 
future need for cross ties. It has 
planted 208,000, and it intends to 
plant 800,000 more this year. Our 
railroads use more than 100,000,000 ties 
every year. 


....-Commercial failures in the United 
States during 1904, according to Dun 
& Co.’s returns, were 12,199 in number 
and $144,202,000 in amount, against 
12,069 in 1903, with indebtedness 
amounting to $155,444,000. There was 
marked improvement in the latter part 
of the year. 


....The Mechanics’ Bank of Brook- 
lyn, of which George W. Chauncey is 
president, has acquired the Sprague Na- 
tional Bank, of which Ex-Mayor David 
A. Boody was president. The Mechan- 
ics’ Bank is one of the oldest Brooklyn 
institutions, having been chartered in 
1852. 


....Dividends 
nounced: 
N. Y. Dock Co., First Mortgage Coupons 
payable February rst. 
outhern: Pac. Co., various Coupons (see 
adv’t), payable February rst. 


and coupons an- 
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Insurance 


Partnership Insurance 


A FIRM composed of several active 
partners stands constantly menaced by 
the death of any one interested individ- 
ual. This is particularly so when the 
firm’s capital is limited, and as the set- 
tling of the estate of a deceased member 
of a firm frequently signifies the with- 
drawal of his capital in such a case the 
surviving partners find their credit 
weakened if not destroyed. 

To meet constantly recurring emer- 
gencies suck. as this, partnership insur- 
ance has bean devised. The idea is for 
the individual partners to insure their 
lives to the extent of the interest each 
one has for the firm’s benefit, the firm 
paying the several premiums as they be- 
come due. When this is done death 
comes with no financial shock. 

Partnership insurance is not only an 
asset that becomes available on any an- 
niversary of the policy after three an- 
nual premiums havé been paid or at the 
death of the insured, but it is also usable 
as collateral. 

Such insurance again has the desir- 
able effect of enlarging the banking 
credit of any firm thus protected and 
of bettering its commercial rating by tak- 
ing away one of the collateral jeopardies 
of a partner’s death. Partnership insur- 
ance makes a house “ good ” for its debts 
and liabilities even when death comes, 
when, without such partnership insur- 
ance, the same house would be rated by 
the credit man as N. G. Partners in all 
firms ought to be vitally interested in 
this kind of insurance. In force it fre- 
quently means solvency instead of in- 
solvency when business relations are 
severed by the death that is certain. 


a 


THE publication of the annual state- 
ments of many of the great life insur- 
ance companies for the year just closed 
has revealed a surplus that is enor- 
mous in the aggregate. From the pub- 
lished statements in question it is known 
that many million dollars enter into the 
surplus figures of life insurance com- 
panies. According to certain Washing- 
ton dispatches this matter has attracted 
the attention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, by whom it has been referred to a 
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committee who are charged with the con- 
sideration of the question whether this 
vast surplus, in cases where it is not 
needed for the protection of the policy- 
holders, should not be distributed as 
dividends. 


.... Agitation of the question of the 
prohibition of fireworks in New York on 
or about the Fourth of July has already 
been begun by Edward F. Croker, the 
Chief of the New York Fire Department. 
Thehands of the Fire Commissioners, who 
now have the matter under advisement, 
should be strengthened by all good citi- 
zens. Last year in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, according to fig- 
ures presented by Chief: Croker, during 
the week of July 4 there were 77 fires, 
34 from fireworks, and in Richmond one 
of the 16 fires was from the same cause, 
Altho the average loss was small, the 
aggregate was large, and in addition the 
fire apparatus in responding to the calls 
left portions of the city: unprotected. The 
loss of life and maiming of children, he 
well says, should also be considered. In 
the week of July 4, 1904, 846 persons 
were taken to the various hospitals suffer- 
ing from injuries from fireworks. 








Insurance Statements 
THE SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF 
LONDON. 


The statement of condition of the United 
pao oO of the ar Insurance Office of 

mdon shows assets of $3,195,449, as against 
$2,911,882 last year. The company’s surplus 
over all liabilities. has been increased $113,- 
028, and is now $1,073,156. J. J. Guile is resi- 
dent Manager. The Trustees of the funds of 
the office in the United States are John J. Mc- 
a Herbert L. Griggs and James May 

uane., 


THE SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The. Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, which is the largest fire insurance 
company chartered by the State of Massachu- 
setts, and of which A. W. Damon is President, 
in its statement dated January Ist, 1905, shows 
total assets of $6,446,898, which is an increase 
over last year’s figures of $164,496. The re- 
insurance reserve of the company is now 
$2,630,601, which is an increase of $201,143. 
The premium receipts in 1904 were $3,500,605, 
which is $295,095 more than the year preced- 
ing. The total losses of the company at Balti- 
more, Rochester and Toronto were $512,480. 


VINTAGE 





“HOW | 
Can be readily selected, and the tf * " - 
quality known to be the best made, | 1 A } 
if you ask your dealer for wares 7 - Pe ;-§. 
| ®) ae 


IBMT ROGERS BROS.) TP A 





Not alone Spoons, but Forks, Knives, anda > ie Hc = 
great variety of Fancy Serving Pieces can 2 ‘ — 


wl 
be supplied to match. Remember the com- gs Sey ole <i j WS s¢ 
plete stamp “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 9 Pine ae te! N U R ) c 
» Our New Oatalogue ** B-'79 ” 5 


» contains all the latest styles, in- 
\ . cluding the Vintage pattern. 


| Meriden Britannia Co. ° PX 
ata - jen oe ‘4 A BOOK of plainly told stories of 
MERIDEN, = = unusual interest in which a score 

Conn. of Chautauqua nurses tell of success 

won by the study of our courses. 
We teach this profession by mail; 
é t 9 & hosts of our graduates earning $12 to 
VINTAGE ; y ~ ae vo "= $30 a week, to whom we refer. This 
* book and full information of the na- 

ture of our work will be sent without 


Te 
AS 








HAMILTON, 


CANADA. 3g sta ad expense to interested readers. 


atria Siver (OQ ey | | Chautauqua School of Nursing 
eal 201 Main Sr., Jamestown, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE 








HEALTH RESORT 
AND HOTEL ot 

the highest class. The most 
complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in Amer- 
ica Hydrotherapy and 
Electricity in all forms; valu- 
able mineral springs. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf 
Links. Illustrated book free. 


_ WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 
President, 
WATKINS, N. Y¥. 
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Greatest Gains 


IN 


Progress—Strength—Usefulness 





1904 A RECORD YEAR 


The Prudential 


The Vast Increases in the 

Company’s Business Place 

It in a Stronger Position, 

Financially and Otherwise, 

Than Ever Before in Its 

History, and Demonstrate THE 

the Public Approval of THE PRUDENTIAL 
PRUDENTIAL’S Broad Sys- HAS THE 
tem of Life Insurance for STRENGTH OF 
the Whole Family. GIBRALTAR 


A Statement of the Mag- 
nificent Gains of Last 
Year Will Be Published 
in the March Magazines 


Write for Information of Profit-Sharing Policies 
for any Member of your Family. Dept. 110. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Co. 
OF ATFERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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NIGHT ALARMS 


hold no dangers if yourroom is equipped with the 


Little Beauty &* 
Night Lamp ) 


The most practical and useful 
night lamp yet invented. Burns 
Kerosene oil, One filling will burn 
40 hours. Absolutely odorless. 
Handsomely constructed of brass, 
nickel plated. Can be used in entries, ‘Y 
hallways, stair- 
ways, etc In- 
valuable for the 
nursery and sick- 


65c¢. | 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


Gin TN 

LJ ern 
Each lamp is provided with enough wick to last several 
years. { e dangers of gas are well known and ordinary 
oil lamps emit an unhealthy’odor when turned low. { No 
household can afford to be without the comfort and con- 
venience of this perfect little jamp, Ask Your Dealer 

or by Mail G5c. Each. AGENTS WANTED. 


SILVER & COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
307 Hewes Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














WE SHALL OPEN FEBRUARY ist 
OUR FIRST SPRING OFFERINGS 


IN 
WASH GOODS and EMBROIDERIES 


THE ASSORTMENT WILL BE VERY 
FULL AND COMPLETE 


EARLY BUYERS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
FOR SAMPLES AT ONCE 


WE SHALL ALSO OPEN 
EARLY IN FEBRUARY 


OUR FIRST IMPORTATIONS IN 


DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE EARLY SPRING TRADE 


ORDERS BY MAIL CAREFULLY FILLED 
AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE TAYLOR 
WOOLFENDEN CO. 


WOODWARD AVE. AND STATE ST. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


HOME 
HEATING 


Should be a vital question with 
all who are seeking home com- 
forts. Bay State furnaces have 
been heating homes economic- 
ally and satisfactorily for sixty 
odd years. ‘They are the best 
that men and metal can make. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


—MAKERS— 
Boston, Providence, New York. 


please mention The Independent 














Pant eT) Special course for each State. ‘‘Howto 
Wrstuby) d the Law” and Brief Making spe- 
eed Clally treated. Admission to the bar guar 
iif anteed. Books free. Degrees conferred. 

é Write for free booklet. 


Nafional Correspondence Institute, 
69-90 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 








A VALUABLE 
RECORD 


F our readers will 

send to us, prepaid 

their copies for six 
months, in good condition, 
with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume con- 
taining the twenty-six is- 
sues (without the advertis- 
ing pages), attractively 
bound with marbled board 
sides and brown duck back 
stamped in gold. 
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130 Fulton Street ue New York 
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DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 





Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 


It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 


sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 
For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 


25C., soc. and $1.00 a bottle. 





DIVIDENDS 





GITY TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW YORK 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held January 17th, 1905, 
a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. was declared payable February 
ist, 1905.41 he transfer books will close January 26th, 1905, at 3 P. M. 


and reopen February 2d, 1905. 
ARTHOR TERRY, Secretary. 





Office of the 
NEW YORK DOCK GOMPANY. 
New York, January 26th, 1905. 
Coupons of the NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY First Mortgage 
Bonds, maturing sy | ist next, will be paid on and after that 
date at the oftice of The United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, No. 55 Cedar Street, New York City. 
GEO, E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD GO. 


A DIVIDEND of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, on both the 
Preferred and Common Stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable at the Treasurer’s Office. 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
onor after Aprill, 1905, to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business Feb. 23, 1905. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M. on Feb. 23 
15, and will be reopened at 10 A. M. on March 23, 1905. 


Stockholders who haye not already done so are requested to 
promptly file mailing orders for divideuds with the undersigned, 
from whom blank orders can be had on application. 


FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

COUPONS maturing February ist, 1905, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date at this office, namely : 
Central Pacific Railway Co. 

gage 4s. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 6s. 
Iberia & Vermilion Railroad Co. First Mortgage 5s. 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. First Mortgage 7s. 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co, (Dallas Division) 
First Mortgage 4s. 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer, 


First Refunding Mort- 





FAILING EYESIGHT 


Caused by Improper Food. 


Writers who live sedentary lives and who use coffee 
are apt to be troubled by faulty vision, which they 
usually attribute to overwork. That they are some- 
times mistaken is proved by the following statement 
from an old newspaper man: 

“For nearly 40 years I have earned my living with 
the pen: A few years ago I began to suffer from 
occasional ‘ blind spells.’ y vision frequently became 
obscured by what may be called kaleidoscopic blurs, 

which constantly changing figures like wheels 
stars, etc., floated before my eyes, making it impos- 
sible for me to work while they lasted. They were 
usually followed by dull, heavy headaches. 

“My physicians, two of them, advised me that my 
eyes had become weakened by overwork. I consulted 
an oculist, but he could not discover the cause of the 
eee. I bought stronger glasses, but they did not 
elp me. 

“Last summer, while living temporarily in a board- 
ing house, I found the very weak coffee a thing to 
complain of, till suddenly I discovered that my 
‘blind spells’ were becoming less frequent. I then 
satisfied myself by experiments that it was coffee that 
was deranging ~ d optic nerves. 

“A friend advised me to try Postum coffee, and 
although 1 had no faith in it, I began to use it. In 
three days’ time the ‘blind spells’ completely ceased. 
Going back to the old coffee the ‘blind spells’ re- 
turned. I am entirely satisfied that coffee was the 
cause of the ailment, and that Postum was its cure.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Coffee is a narcotic that breaks 
down the cells in the nerve centers, and unless nature 
succeeds in repairing the damage each day disease and 
distress follows in some one or more organs. It may 
be eyes in one, stomach and bowels in another, heart 
or kidneys in another, and yet each effected from the 
same cause, coffee. The sure way to certainly know 
is to quit coffee 10 days and use Postum. If the dis- 
om gue to disappear you have the key to your 
puzzle. 


Sone DrlSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Security. Gonvenience. Privacy- 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONILY THROUGH BANK 


OPPORTUNITY. 


wuss you _, to know of Jn Seapets just as gate 
an ce as as any moi where you can place 
a small sum in the original shares of the most qcnervative 
company producing oil in Kansas? 

No speculation. Land absolutely proved 
and producing oil every day. Two drills at work 
bringing in more wells and adding to the value of the 
shares, which are steadily going up. 

Write for full information to 
THE ORIENT OIL GAS AND MINING CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

EN CO AE LOTS OT EE ER 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER,. 
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The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1853 


182-184 BROADWAY 


Branch—Bowery and Grand Street, New York City 


poraesoninesanesnnnnce~ sores 


OFFICERS 


ttorneys 
SAMUEL BETTLE, _Chateman Advisory Freight cemstip C9: 
rnational Mercantile Marine Steamshi 
EUGENE BRITTON: Vice-President National Cit 
Broo! orn Treasurer Broadway Savings tnsettatlon, N- N.Y. 
FOWLER Re at 
list 


api list 
— 





a BD, DPiccccccccccccccccctoccoscccescccoceccocecoccs nt 

H KELLY rehant, 79 Wall Street 

RICHARD B. KELLY.. Vice-President vitth 2 Maticnel pax. N.Y. 

torney ai 
CHAS. E. LEVY. .Cotton Mescham, § 30 0 Broad «= of M. Levy 
ew Orleans, 

WILLIAM McCARROLL.... Vice- President American Lasther Co. 

ALEX Anos ae DONALD Capitalist 

paw mporter of my 4 
ANDREW w. PRESTON 


JOHN C. WHITNEY 








Knauth, Nachod & Kuhue 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANCHES 
GORN EXGHANGE BANK AND BRANCHES 
WEST SIDE BANK 
MEGHANICGS AND TRADERS BANK 


’ 
Travelers’ Checks Avaitable in all parts of the world 
Pamphlet, ‘‘ Funds for Travelers,” on application 


J. @W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


BANKERS 
FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


JANUARY INVESTMENTS. 


Cable Address ‘‘ Goskite.”’ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
—_——— 


CAPITAL, - - «= = -« 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - - 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board ef Trustees. 
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G% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


Capital paidup - - = $600,000 
Surplus, - - 360,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred.C. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Waish 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


OFFICERS 
L, A. WALTON, President 


F. W. LITTLE, Vice-President 
C. D. ORGAN, Secretary and Treasurer 
C. W. KNISELY, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


A.G. Becker, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Lrrrtx, Vice-President Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 
Peoria. 

&. A. Ryrner, Cashier National Live Stock Bank, Chicago. 

J.R. Wavsn, President Chicago National Bank, Chicago. 

L, A. Wauton, Vice-President The Equitable Trust Co., 
Chicago. 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Commercial National Bank 
OF CHICAGO 


at the close of business, Wednesday, January 11, 1905 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Real estate 
U S. bonds at par 
Other bonds and stocks 


$21,499,012.29 
6,000.00 
73,465.35 
500,000.00 
1,918,048.00 
75,000.00 
13,161,420.28 


$37,232,945.92 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National banknotes outstanding 
Deposits 





732,020.69 
500,000.00 
33,000,925.23 


$37,232,945.92 





OFFICERS: 


JAMES H. ECKELS, President. 

JOSEPH T. TALBERT, Vice-President. 
DAVID VERNON, Second Vice-President. 
N. R. LOSCH, Cashier. 

G. B. SMITH, Assistant Cashier. 

H. C. VERNON, Assistant Cashier. 

H. E. SMITH, Asst. Cashier and Auditor. 
WM. T. BRUCKNER, Assistant Cashier. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YBA 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - — 





Uncle Sam 
Is Looking 


for bright youn men ” 
and women to fill Gov- 

ernment Positions. Over 80,000 appointed last year. 
Examinations soon in every State. Particulars as to 
positions, salaries, examinations, samples of questions 
used, etc. sent free. Write to-day. 


_ NATIQNAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
56:70 24 Nat’l Bank Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 





INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1905, - $37,071,297.57 

Liabilities, «< ~ - « 33,770,674.54 

Surplus, - * 3,300,623.03 
- Laws pustess the policy holder. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway, - - . New York. 











New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - $35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


Liabilities, 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid pase © all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa. 


a I Fg 
“Pamph ts, rates, a and values for any age sent on application to 
the Seaeunys 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,000,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 








Assets, 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Per- 
sons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


i. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. EN Vice- President. 

FR B PLERe retary. 

L. F. MID DLEBHOOR, Assistant Secretary. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
ad TONDON 
and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY; 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


sonv FS Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Fifty- Third Annual Statement 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year ending December 31, 1904 





Receipts in 1904 . 
Premiums, - - - - - - - - . $6,615,038.29 . 
Interest and Rents, - - - - - - 1,502,069,09 
Other income, - - - - - - - - - 93)531-73 
Total receipts, - - - - - - — $8,210,639.16 


Disbursements in 1904 


Death claims (less $80,500 reinsurance), and matured endowments 

(less $3,500 reinsurance), - - - $2,141,207 86 
Surplus returned to policy-holders i in dividends, . - - 941,826.59 
Surrendered and canceled policies, - - - 526,350.44 


Total payments to policy- “holders, - - - $3,609,384.89 
All other disbursements, . - - . 1,526,137-48 


Total disbursements, - - - - - $5,135:522-37 


Assets (Market Value) 


First mortgage loans on real estate, (value of property mortgaged 

$40,328,56 33 fire insurance as additional collateral $13,748,034), $13,996,175-35 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies (reserve 

value of policies assigned | $6,248, 886), - - 39594,946.00 
Stocks and bonds, - - -  16,053,237-50 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, - 392,122.15 
Premium notes on policies in force, - - - - 778,297.15 
Deferred premiums and ns in course of collection (re- 

serve charged in liabilities), net, : - - - 810,254.20 
Interest and rents due and accrued ‘due, $966. 2 si accrued, but 

not due, $506,738. 7m - - - 507,704.99 
Cash on hand and in banks, - - - - - . 938,360.23 

Total assets, - : - - $37,071,297-57 
Liabilities 

Reserve, Massachusetts standard, - : $33,005,506.00 
Reported death claims and matured endowments awaiting proofs, 

$95,099.62; in course of settlement, $27,525.30 - 122,624.92 
Present value of payments not yet due under installment policies, 220,000.25 
Unpaid dividends, (due, $1,932.33; to become due, $143,719.24), 145,051.57 
Accumulated dividend fund (including $21 1614. 85 interest) subject 

to the order of the insured 234,561.09 
Premiums collected, but not yet due, - - ‘ . 23,782.28 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, : . ; . 18,548.43 


Total liabilities, - - - - - - $33,770,674.54 
Surplus, December 31, 1904, - : - - $3,300,623.03 





Number of policies issued in 1904, 13,325, insuring, - - $26,851, 531 
Number of policies i in force December 31, 1904, 80,37 i. insuring 

(including reversionary additions), - - $182,874,119 

GAINS FOR THE YEAR 

Increase in amount of insurance in torce, ~ - - $1 . 
ncrease in assets, o ° ” = aes 
ncrease in surplus, - - - - - - - - "653, 
Increase in income, - - - - - - - 4 4 


JoHN A. HALL, President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. GEO, J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


a 


Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KEENEY, Pres’t. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec'y 


Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE, 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 


THE is 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, « * MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or 
teed by the Massachusetts 

w, in accordance with which all pol 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial cntitos ott the com- 
a surplus, its handsome dividends, its libera! 
its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
BERKSHIRE @ most desirable ane aw for the 
policy holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray waserns New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, io - General Agent 





insurance 


‘Kou-t yy 





"“Hlibellolfe 


OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision ie aleo made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 


ASSETS, 
22,905,552.00 


LIABILITIES, 
pada: 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve peter, we guarad- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Gentine. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


George Ade, with his knowledge of slang. 
has written some very entertaining books, 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,000,000 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insuranceit 
is pbssible to obtain through The Metropol: 
itan Life Insurance Company, even it 
case of death, the beneficiary will be pro- 
tected from financial suffering to the ‘full 
extent_of the sum named in the policy. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-ninth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1905. 


Policies in force January 1, 1904, Amount at risk, . . $100,902,399 
Policies issued since January 1, 1904, Amount at risk, . . 15-458,485 
Policies restored during 1904, Amount at risk, eg 35 
Increased during 1904, . ; ‘ 75 035 

Additions made during 1904, . ° + __ 231,004 
Policies, ° ° ‘ ° - $116, 116,717,113 


POLICIES sen erevecaey ™ 
° ° Amount at risk, 9,422,786 


41,097 Policies in Gees Jonnary 2, aay - +  «  « Amount at risk, . $107,294,332 


RECEIPTS. 3 
Net assets January 1, 1904, ° ° ° e . ° . ° 21.713,027-11 
Premiums receiv: Lae ed since January 1, 1904, ° ° ‘ ° ° . ° . 4,078,579. 78 
Interest received ace January 1, 1904, . , ° . . ° a> Fs : 942,106.49 
Rents received since January 1, 1904, . . ° : > ‘ ; ‘ . 127,164 81 
Profit and Loss, : ‘ ° ; 22,69 3.88 
Supplemental Contracts and surrender values on re- insured ‘policies, . . ° : : 11,783.90 


$26,895,655 97 





DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, a surrenders and instalment ws $1,692.593-84 
Dividends, ° . ° . ° 2 511,401.25 
$2, 2031995-09 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass, Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Su; pplies, Salaries, Agencies, — — and 
al ches expenditures, ; a ae $964,178.64 
Total disbursements, . + $3,168,173-73 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, $23,727,482.24 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, . ‘ . . . ° ° ° ° - $15,435,168.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, ° : : ° ’ + — 33502,968.00 
Loans on Policies, . e ; ; ‘ , . ° ° - —1,853,812.00 
Loans on Collateral, . 3 . ° ‘ . ‘ 611,445.00 
Loans to Corporations, , ‘7 - . ° . F ° . ° 180,750.00 
Real Estate owned, ‘ " ° ° + _1,715,540.00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, * ° . ° . . : 427,799.24 


OTHER ASSETS. $23.727,482.24 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, ; eke aaa $294,990.86 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . : A , . 904.371.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $289,218. 38 
Deferred - 374638: 31 $663,856.69 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, ° ° 132)771-34 





$531,085.35 $1,730,447.21 
Total gross assets, $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, ‘ P ; ° » $22,688,551.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, . : . . 75,128 00 
Claims on supplemental contracts not yet due,. . ° ° eotes 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, . , : . 1329 00 
Dividends left to accumulate ° . . . : z 33-00 
Premiums paid in advance ‘ F . : 51,311.00 
Unpaid bills, e ° ° ° ° . 4,000.00 
$23,037,768.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, 132,216.00 
“Total Liabilities, $22,905,552 00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, . . . . ; :_ «- $2,552,377 45 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


New York Orrice, 220 Broapway, OC. W. ANDERSON & SON, Genera AGENTS. 
ANNAN LALASNSSSSSSSLSSSESESESSESESSSSETESSSESSEESSESSESESESSS 
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eW England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





Statement of Business for 1904. 


Ledger Assets, January 1, 1904. ....... ..... $33 547,470.43 


RECEIPTS. 
$5,339,227.21 
1,631,708.75 
8,426.81 


For Premiums 

For Interest and Rents ....... 

Profit and Loss 

Present value of Death Claims 
under Policies which became 
payable in Instalments in 1904 


67.808.00  7,047,170.77 
~~ $40,694,641.20 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


2,063,186.80 
16,144.00 





Death Claims 

Instalment Claims.......... 

Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments..... 

Cancelled and Surendered Poli- 
Pn seine Sa ree. ON eee 

Distribution of Surplus 


286,870.00 


513,806 55 
579,423.08 


Total paid to Policy Holders... $3,459,430.38 

Amount paid for Commissions 
to Agents, Salaries, Medical 
Fees, Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery, Taxes, and all 
expenses at the Home Office 
and at Agencies 

Ledger Assets, January 1, 1905 

Market Value of Securities over 
Ledger Cost.. 

Interest and Rents accrued 
POMMOST 1, 1005... cc sccscccces 

Net Premiums in coutse of col- 
lection 


1,300,218.62 — 4,759,644.00 
$35,834,997.20 





$1,606,927.00 
205,708.19 


76,790.34 2,489,425.53 
Gross Assets January 1, 1905............... $38,324,422.73 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve at Massachusetts 

standard 34% and 4 per cent.. $33,967,929.75 
Present Value of Future Instal- 

ments on Matured Policies... 
Balance of Distributions unpaid 
Death and Endowment Claims 

approved 
Death Losses reported awaiting 

proofs,.... 205,737.00 
Premiums paid in advance... .. 32,859.89 


109,437.94 
263,123.90 


59,208.00 





$3,686,126.25 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-President 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Sec’y 


34,638,296.48, 














The National Life Insurance 
Company 


OF VERMONT. 


January Ist, 1905. 


Surplus, - 
Income, > . 
New Insurance, . 
Assets, = - - = ‘31,398,453 
Insurance in Force, - - - 134,761,554 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER,. VERMONT. 


OFFICERS. 
JosEPuH A. DE Boer, President. 
JAMES T, PHELPS, Vice-President. 
JAMES B. EsTEE, 2nd Vice-President. 
Osman D. CLARK, Secretary. 
Harry M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M.D., Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
FRED A, HOWLAND,:Counsel, 


DIRECTORS. 
Charles Dewey, William P. Dillingham, 


Fred E. Smith, W. Seward Webb, 
s0er, 


55th Annual Statement. 
- - $ 3,458,076 
- 6,895,014 
23,961,694 





PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,931,322 $11,045,677 
6,895,014 31,398,454 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,430,714 $64,975,950 
3,458,076 134,761,554 


Jan. 1 
1895 
1905 
Jan. 1 
1895 
1905 
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JWALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


YOUR HOME. 


pelebae-baatl\ar-talemueltbet-ila 
are the greatest interests 
of your life. 


An adequate Endowment 


policy in the Equitable will 
provide for you if you live, 
will protect your family, if 
you die, and in either case 
will provide for that mortgage 
---if there is one 





Splendid opportunities 


for men of character to act aS representatives 
Write to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 








For fall information fill oufithis coupon, or write 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment policy for $ 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1905. 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies - © = + + = $1,042,689 43 
Real Estate - , . ° : : . : - 4,593,892 06 
United States Bonds : : - $1,600,000 00 1,980,000 00 
State and City Bonds - 3,114,000 00 3,156,960 00 
Rail Road Bonds - - 2,128,000 00 2.184,560 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds . 328,000 00 285 ,840 00 
Rail Road Stocks - : - 4,865,000 00 7,198,750 00 
Gas Stocks - : : 220,000 00 435,600 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 115,000 00 358,550 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st ten on Real Estate - - . 81,700 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - - : - 1,097,079 54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages - - - - 1,708 50 

$19,417,329 53 








LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital . . . - - . . - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : : : - : . - 7,210,566 00 
Unpaid Losses’ - - - - - 976,171 49 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and we claims . ° . 779,270 81 
Reserve for Taxes : : - - . - 75,000 00 
Net Surplus : : . : : - 7,376,321 23 

$19,417,329 53 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, = $10,376,321 23 











DIRECTORS: 


Lrvi P. Morton, Henry F. Norzs, Corp MEYER, 
CorRNELIUS N. BLISss, Lucren C. WARNER, 

JOHN H. WASHBURN, DuMONT CLARKE, 

ELBRIDGE G. SNow, James B. Van Woekrt, EMANUEL H. A, CorREA, 
Groree H. HARTFORD, JOHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 10, 1905. 
NUNN NLALUMNALNURNSSSSSRUSUSRSSSUSSRSSUSESSSSSESESSSESESESESEDREDES 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., U.S.A. 
GENTLEMEN :— 159 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Information concerning an Endowment Policy for $ 
age may be sent to 
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Sun Insurance Office 
OF LONDON 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine Street, N. Y. 








Founded A. D. 1710. 195th Year of Active Business Existence. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 31st, 1904. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Real Estate in New York City, includ- Reserve for Unearned Premiums... .. $1,918,030 
ing Company’s Office Building... $261,000 Reserve for Losses in Process of 


Loans on Real Estate in New York Adjustment ene Ti 
City Reserve for other Liabilities 


United States Government Bonds... 376,200 Surplus over all Liabilities ...-.....- 1,073,156 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 
teed, Preferred and other Railroad 
Stocks and other Securities 
Cash in Banks 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 
of collection .. 310,304 
28,590 
$3,195,449 $3,195,449 
Trustees of the Funds of the Office in the United States: 


John J. McCook, Esq. Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. James May Duane, Esq. 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATwoop, Secy. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. I QO 5 
Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - $2,000,000. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1905. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $470,491.74 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
Transmission 673,331.88 


ents and Accrued Interest 46,676.64 
eal Estate Unincumbered 421,000.00 





,R 
R 


Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 648,424.00 


; 
y 
4 
; 
: Loans on Collateral Security 16,100.00 
| 


Bank Stocks Market Value 860,270.00 
Railroad Stocks - ™ 2,189,160.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks i 985,375.00 
Railroad Bonds 178,680.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 167,600.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,446,898.16 





LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 2,630,601.04 


Reserve for all unsettled Claime 241,310.94 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,871,911.98 


NET SURPLUS $1,574,986.18 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $3,574,986.18 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $34,404,520.58 


Conflagration losses at Baltimore, 
Rochester, and Toronto $512,480.00 





A. W. DAMON, President. af tsi W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. GAL ACAR, Vice-President. F, H. WILLIAMS, Treas 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
. F. DEAN, Ass’t Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
ie ‘EO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Ass’t Manager. 
% 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
x 
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Says / oe | 
Your Complexion ~ 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 3 


4 


All rights secured. 








Se al 





